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READERS WRITE 





Radio: Taxes, Call Letters 

Your article on “Radio” in the March 
172th issue does not indicate some of the 
reasons for closer supervision. A truer 
picture would be given if more mention 
were made of the tie-up between radio, 
newspapers and sound motion pictures, a 
tie-up which makes a monopoly of com- 
munications much more serious than the 
fact of monopoly in radio alone. Also, 
the statement that a Congressional com- 
mittee is prepared to begin hearings on 
an “important and entirely unprecedent- 
ed radio tax bill” is a bit open to misin- 
terpretation. Such a tax would be unprec- 
edented in the sense that radio has to 
date been subject to no such taxation 
But according to Representative McFar- 
lane, in a speech in the House on last 
August 10th, radio is the only public 
utility operating in interstate commerce 
today that does not at least pay the cost 
of its supervision through some such tax. 

Howard Osborne 

Bridgeport, Neb. 


[PATHFINDER’s article, making no attempt to 
examine the entire field of communications, limited 
itself to the radio problem and made it plain that 
the question of monopoly had to be considered. As 
for presentative MeParlane’s statement: it should 
be remembered that radio is not the ony, public 
utility qpereting in interstate commerce thout a 
special tax—railroads and other public utilities pay 
no such tax. At the same time, too, whoily apart 
from the merit or lack of merit of a special radio 
tax, it should be understood that broadcasti com- 
panies annually pay aeary income taxes.—Ed. 

- * 


. . . A footnote stated that stations 
east and west of the Mississippi have call 
letters beginning with “W” and “K” re- 
spectively, except KDKA, This is not so. 
Iowa, west of the Mississippi, has a num- 
ber of stations with call letters beginning 
with W, as have other states west of the 
Mississippi. 

Joe Quinn 
Superior, Wis. 


[PATHFINDER also pointed out in its footnote that 
this dividing line was only ‘‘roughly’’ accurate or 
approximate. KDKA is still the outstanding excep- 
tion to the general rule.—Ed.] 


Farmers, Consumers, Farm Bill 

I want to thank L. S. Todd of Tipton, 
Indiana, for his letter in “Readers Write” 
on January 8th, suggesting a law setting 
the price of farm products, together with 
a fair profit for the farmer. No readers 
have answered his comment yet, so I guess 
they are willing to let the farmer be the 
goat. Yet, if you could get rid of the 
middleman between the farmer and the 
consumer, you would be able to buy more 
for your money 

Henry Bauer 

Fillmore, Cal. 


* * * 


The farm bill is not good legislation. 
It plunges this country further and fur- 
ther into debt that will have to be repaid 
some day, and the farmer will surely have 
to pay his share of it. It tends to make 
flabby farmers, as it proposes security 
whether the farmer puts forth his best 
efforts or not. Our government has enough 
expenses with caring for farmers who did 
not raise crops last year, as in the Dako- 
tas and Nebraska, without wasting them 
on those who raised good crops. It is 
class legislation which tends to burden 
the consumers, many of whom are ill-clad 
and ill-fed. It fails to solve a real prob- 
lem: for instance, flour has declined a 
little over three dollars a barrel during 
the last 9 months, yet bread is still 10 
cents a pound loaf in most stores. In 
Scotland, where bread is made from wheat 


imported from Canada, cooperatives mar- 
ket a similar loaf for 344 cents. 
R. B. Beach 
Fort Dodge, Ia. 
* a * 

I think the new farm bill is bunk, since 
it limits production on necessities. A 
quarter of our people right now are not 
properly fed or clothed. 

A. T. Nichols 
Palmyra, Neb. 





On Mr. Hirsch’s Suggestions 

The suggestion of Mr. Louis Hirsch to 
add a column for reviews of books and 
stage plays is a good one—especially in 
regard to books (PATHFINDER, March 
19). But please don’t eliminate “Lucids” 
to make room for it. What would our 
favorite radio stars do then? 

Mrs. Freda Steinbeck 

Concord, N. C. 


. * * 


I most heartily agree with Mr. Hirsch’s 
suggestion that you eliminate “such tri- 
via” as Pastime and Lucids and give us 
something worth while in your otherwise 
fine magazine. 

Mrs. J. H. Darnall 
Texarkana, Tex. 


* * 


In regard to the question whether it is 
best for your excellent magazine to con- 
tinue the Lucids, I wish to say I hope 
you will do so. 

S. M. Hilliard 
Highmore, S. Dak. 


Mexico, Japan, Realities 

International hate-producing propagan- 
da creates more deeply rooted antagon- 
ism than any number of good-will pro- 
grams can eradicate. To be specific, your 
Mexican story of March 5, about a sup- 
posed deal between Mexico and Japan 
for the deepening and improvement of 
Mazatlan harbor is not true. This is no 
criticism of you, since it looked like a 
piece of good copy. That Japan needs 
iron is true. That somebody had been 
told that somebody else had heard that 
a deal was about to be made between the 
Mexican and Japanese governments has 
been generously broadcast by the press is 
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also a reality. That Mazatlan’s h.;| 
needs deepening and modernizing is . 
a reality, but that Japan or any ot 
foreign country will get the right to 
the work is unthinkable, because of 
following realities: After an Ameri 
corporation had finished their initial . 
tract and done several million pesos 
work, the Mexican government, as 
item in the solution of the unemployn 
problem, determined to terminate 
task themselves. During the past , 
great progress has and is still being m 
on the project. Only Mexican-born . 
zens are employed, and every man on 
job from chief engineer down to 
lowest-paid worker is and must }h: 
member of the S. C. O. P., a syndicali,.| 
union. If this Mexican story wer: 
only threat of war affecting the Ame: 
people, they could easily indulge 
Rip Van Winklean slumber without 
slightest misgivings. 

John W. Benn 
Mazatlan, Sinoala, Mexico 

{For more about Mexico, see page 9.—Ed.]} 


“Uncontestable Property” 

In the March 12th issue of PATHI 
ER, in an article on page 7, I hav« 
the following paragraph, which is : 
straight fact. In part, it read a: 
lows: “When the Allies drew the 
war map they gave the Sudeten \! 
tains to newborn Czechoslovakia { ’ 
natural western frontier. They ignored 
the fact that 3,500,000 Germans wer: 
torn from their fatherland.” For Ir 
information, and chiefly for the 
ination of your readers, I want to 
you the straight facts. The truth is 
the Sudeten Mountains, which are a p.:' 
of the old kingdom of Bohemia, now a 
part of Czechoslovakia, were not given 
as a gift to Czechoslovakia by the A 
They were, and are now, the uncontest- 
able property of the Czechs. The st 
Germans who settled in that part of |! 
hemia were invited to do so by 
Czech King Wencelaus in the 13th 
tury. The Germans were practicing - 
fessions and trades, the Czechs were (e- 
voted almost entirely to agricultur: 
the king wanted more industry in 
domain. As Czechoslovakia is new, t!) 
is not any part of it that ever belonsed 
to or was held by Germans. 

Charles Pro! 


Lidgerwood, N. Dak. 


[As Mr. Prokop points out, Czech kings of t 
century invited Germans to settle in Bohem i 
1526 both Germans end Czechs in the Bohemian + 
dom passed under the rule of the 9b 


sta’ a, b 
ever, its borders included more than’ 3, racial 
Germans who were thus “torn” from thelr Austro- 

fatherland. Undeniably, Germans uncer 
Czec m rule are better off today than were 
the Czechs under Hapsburg oppression.—Ed. 


Andante Grapefruitissimo 

. « » When I picked up your issue of 
March 19th and turned to page 17 and 
read that while performing in a Colum- 
bus, O., theater, Mischa Auer held a grape- 
fruit in each hand while he played tlic 
piano, I was forced to be a little shep- 
tical. Either Mischa played a mechanical! 
piano with his feet, or has perfected 0 
act that should have been accorded 4 
more enthusiastic reception from !!s 
audience. I don’t blame him for getting 
peeved and chucking the grapefruit «! 
such an unappreciative bunch. 

» W. T. Bragg, J°. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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RELIEF— 


A Permanent Headache Is Far from a Cure 


». FFALO, N. Y.—“City has exhaust- 

Ped its borrowing power.” 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—“‘One-sixth of 
people in need not taken care of 
uy agency.” 

yetroit, Mich.—“‘Relief budget ex- 
ted to June 30.” 
okane, Wash. — “Estimate relief 

| next three months will be heav- 

t in history.” 

Youngstown, O.—‘Unemployment 
relief situation worse than in 
three years.” 

felegrams such as these, from may- 
ill over the United States, poured 

Congressional] offices last month. 
rhey all told the same story: need, 
ser, mounting discouragement and 
lack of money. 

Of 59 of the nation’s largest cities, 
taining one-fourth of the nation’s 
julation, all but two reported a 
ivier relief load in December than 
he preceding month. In only 12 
es was the increase less than 10 

ent. In seven middlewestern cities 
rise was as much as 50 per cent. 
lanuary, relief statistics had climb- 
pward again to record an average 
ver cent rise in 90 urban areas. In 
t, Mich., overburdened case work- 
w their rolls swollen 285 per cent 
iutomobile factory shutdowns. 

While telegrams told the story in 
. of straitened finances and idle 
messages more personal but no 
piteous piled up in White House 
es. Many of them were scrawled 
uled copybook paper. Many be- 


gan confidingly: “Dear President of 
the United States.” In terms of lost 
jobs and evictions, the unemployed 
told their story. 

JOBS, DOLLARS: On Feb. 10, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt sent a letter to the 
Speaker of the House: “Sir, [ have the 
honor to submit . a supplemental 
estimate of $250,000,000 for relief of 
the unemployed ... During the past 
three months, approximately 3,000,000 
persons have lost their jobs with pri- 
vate employers ...” With no alter- 
native except to aggravate the slump 
and let hundreds of thousands go hun- 
gry, Congress voted the amount. 

Last week, with a quarter of a bil- 
lion added to its $1,500,000,000 budget 
for the fiscal year, WPA had expand- 
ed elastically to meet the mounting 
need. WPA payrolls numbered near 
ly 2,500,000 as compared with 1,950,- 
000 at the time of the President’s mes- 
sage. Even a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars, however, seemed but a drop in 
the bucket of the nation’s needs. While 
the American Association of Social 
Workers was reporting that a survey 
of 28 states showed “shockingly low 
standards” of relief below subsistence 
levels, New York City’s half million 
needy took a 10 per cent cut in their 
home relief allowances. 

The American Federation of Labor 
estimates January unemployment at 
more than 10 million. The C. L. O. 
declares it is now 13,000,000. Last No- 
vember, John D. Biggers, Administra 
tor of the Unemployment Census, 





WPA photo, Wilson 


The Federal Objective Is to Give the Jobless Jobs Instead of Hand-outs 





WPA photo, Wilson 


Problem: Mr. S, the Average Reliefer 


guessed that between 7 and 11 millions 
were totally unemployed. 

As unemployment is America’s grav- 
est human problem, the expense of 
relief for the unemployed is America’s 
gravest governmental problem. Last 
July when WPA rolls had tapered off 
to one-half of their 1936 peak of 3,000,- 
000 and the end of the depression seem- 
ed in sight, optimists looked forward 
to the time when unemployment would 
be down to “normal” and relief would 
be confined to the activities of Com- 
munity Chests and county poor farms, 
Analysis showed unmistakably, how- 
ever, that chests and poor farms would 
never again be an adequate answer 
and that relief needs would remain 
great for years to come. 

RISE OF UNEMPLOYMENT: In the 
simple social organizations of bygone 
days, the community took care of its 
own. The chronic drones, the crip- 
ples, the village idiots were public 
charges, supported by odd jobs and 
alms. Relief was strictly local and 
personal. 

Today in America, however, relief 
is growing more and more impersonal, 
too large a thing to be handled in the 
simple way. Even in the spring of 
1929, at the height of the boom, the 
International Labor Office in Geneva 
estimated that there were 2,860,000 
jobless persons in the United States. 
So long as times were good, these un- 
fortunates could be ignored or car- 
ried along on charity. But the crash 
threw millions more into the com- 
petitive labor market. In January, 
1930, there were 4,000,000 jobless; in 
October, 5,500,000. By the end of 1931 
there were 10,600,000 (Geneva’s fig- 
ure). By March, 1933, there were from 
13to17millionunemployed. Obviously, 
most of them had lost their jobs 


(Continued on page 19) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Surprise Attack 


“Today national progress and na- 
tional prosperity are being held back 
chiefly because of selfishness on the 
part of a few.” 

With these words last week, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt again fired a verbal 
broadside at the “few” who he be- 
lieves are hindering recovery. The at- 
tack came as a surprise at Gainesville, 
Ga., where he was speaking at the 
dedication of “Roosevelt Square”— 
named for him because he had pro- 
moted the town’s rehabilitation after 
a cyclone had struck there in 1936. 

In a fighting address, the President 
criticized those who believe in the sur- 
vival of the fittest. If recovery meth- 
ods were in their hands, he said, the 
nation would “never permanently get 
on the road to recovery,” because they 
would rather balance the budget than 
spend to care for the needy. 

Continuing, he attacked the low- 
wage system of the south, which he 
likened to “feudalism” and Fascism. 
The south’s wages and buying power, 
he said, were “far too low” and must 
be raised if the region was to prosper. 
To voters he dropped a hint: they 
should reject all political candidates 
who support a low-wage “feudal sys- 
tem.” The speech was interpreted as 
an attempt to crack down on the Geor- 
gia Congressmen who had helped de- 
feat wage-hour legislation in_ the 
House. 

After his stop-off at Gainesville, the 
President steamed on to Warm Springs 
for a 10-day vacation at his Pine Moun- 
tain cottage. Earlier, in Washington, 
the highlight of his week was his ac- 
tion in ousting Dr. Arthur E, Morgan 
from chairmanship of the TVA (see 
col, 2). In addition, among other ac- 
tivities, he did these things: 

@ Appointed a three-man commit- 
tee from ‘the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to make recommendations 
to him within a week for “immediate” 
Congressional action “in regard to the 
whole railroad situation, which is 
critical” (PATHFINDER, Mar. 26). 

@ Indicated in a conference with 
Treasury oflicials and Senate advisers 
that he intended to fight any proposed 
Senate changes in the House-approved 
Tax Revision Bill (see page 5). 

@ Proposed at a press conference 
two alternatives for the sidetracked 
anti-lynching bill, both designed to 
bring about glaring publicity to acts 
of mob violence—lynching or other- 
wise. 

q@ Marked “the beginning of a new 
era in the economic and social life of 
America” by authorizing the first U. S. 
Housing Authority contracts presented 
to him. They provided for low-rent 
housing and slum-clearance projects 
in five widely scattered cities. 

Chief sidelight on the President’s 
week appeared in New York City, 
where it was disclosed that Lester 





David O’Dell, self-styled “educator,” 
had been arrested for sending threat- 
ening letters to the President, suavely 
hinting at misconduct of Cabinet offi- 
cers and demanding money. Arraign- 
ed, O’Dell—who had previously been 
arrested for sending similar extortion 
letters to Mayor LaGuardia—was call- 
ed by the magistrate “vicious to the 
extreme.” He was held in $5,000 bail 
for a hearing on March 30. Both he 
and his wife admitted he had written 
the letters but denied they were 
threatening in any way, 


TVA: Climax 

I regret to inform you that I feel 
obliged to remove, and do hereby 
remove, you as member and chair- 
man of the board of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

To lanky, 59-year-old Dr, Arthur E. 
Morgan that statement in a letter sign- 
ed “Respectfully yours, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt” was no surprise. For a 
week he had set himself stubbornly 
against the President of the United 
States during a rising crescendo of 
charges, accusations and ultimatums. 
The presidential ouster was the in- 
evitable climax. 

CRESCENDO: The second meeting 
of the TVA directorate with the Pres- 
ident differed from the first only in 
the increased sharpness of clashes be- 
tween Roosevelt and Chairman Mor- 
gan. Again the President demanded 
factual substantiation of the chair- 
man’s accusations against his fellow 
directors, Harcourt Morgan and David 
Lilienthal. Again the chairman turn- 
ed to a prepared statement asserting 
that the White House inquiry was not 
a proper place to produce _ those 
facts. What was needed, he said, 





was a full investigation with witnesses 
and records. 

Picking him up on that point, Roose- 
velt offered to conduct just such an 





subenasened 
The O’Dells Denied Threats (See Col 1) 


inquiry under specific authority ¢: 
ed him by the TVA act and aske, 
Morgan would agree to that proced 
Hesitating, the chairman asked a » 
to think it over. Although insis| 
that the question was crystal-c! 
the President finally gave him 72 h. 
to “answer yes or no.” Then he c!), 
the session with a long stateme: 
which he said that “on the reco: 
it stands today” Chairman Mory 
charges must be counted false bec 
he had not backed them up with f 
while the accusations of his collea 
against him must be accepted be: 
they had been substantiated in «: 
By refusing to answer his demand 
facts, said the Chief Executive, 
gan was guilty of “contumacy” 
sistance to authority), 

When the 72 hours were up, th: 
rectorate again assembled befor: 
President and the whole familiar 
cedure began once more. Woul: 
chairman, asked Roosevelt, coop: 
in a full inquiry conducted by | 
Morgan replied: “I cannot parti: 
further in these proceedings.” 

At that, Roosevelt undertook a 
decision. With grave expressio: 
personal esteem for the chairma: 
nevertheless charged him with | 
offenses: (1) making libelous ch: 
against his colleagues which 
“legally and morally unjustified” ; 
“obstructing the work and _ inju 
the morale” of TVA; (3) “insub 
nation and contumacy” in refusin 
answer the demands of the | 
Executive for facts. Then the }: 
dent delivered a last ultimatum: \ 
in 24 hours Morgan would hav: 
retract his charges and give pro: 
to cooperate in the future in TVA 
he would have to resign, or the Pr 
ident would have to act. 

As his answer, the chairman «: 
“the accuracy, adequacy and re; 
sentativeness” of the President’s st: 
ment and challenged his power to 
pend or remove him from office. 1 
he hopped a train for Ohio. 

CLIMAX: Twenty-four hours | 
Arthur Morgan was no longer |: 
of TVA. President Roosevelt dispa 
ed the coolly-worded notice of 
moval and appointed Harcourt ‘ivr 
gan chairman of the board. 

In Congress, there was an up! 


While New Dealers insisted the Pre: 7 


dent could have taken no other cou:s: 
Administration foes indulged in 
orgy of condemnation. More seri: 
than these alarms was the actio: 
the House in defying Administr.' 
leaders by voting down a $2,613 
appropriation for Gilbertsville |) 
called by many the “backbon« 
TVA.” 

The most frequent charge agai 
the President—that he was attemp! 
to avoid a Congressional inquiry— 
knocked flat when Roosevelt sent 
gress a special message on the matt: 
Reviewing the whole case and defe! 
ing his action, the President declar« 

“It is clearly the right of Congress | 
undertake at any time any fair inqui 
into the administration of the TVA 

PROSPECTS: Out of the smoke an 
flames loomed two prospects, each « 
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vital importance to the future course 

Federal government. In the first 
place, no one doubted any longer that 
Congress would conduct a searching 
rVA investigation. Any such investi- 

ition might seriously affect the future 

rVA and so of Federal business 
vudertakings in general. 

Second, and perhaps even more im- 
portant, was the legal question rais- 
ed by Roosevelt’s removal of Morgan. 
fhe President had been informed by 
the Attorney General’s office that he 
was Within his rights in the dismissal 
hecause TVA was a purely executive 
branch of the government with no 
quasi-judicial standing. On the other 
hand, anti-New Dealers argued that 
since Congress created TVA, only Con- 
cress could remove a director. 

Few doubted that Morgan would 
fight his ouster in the courts. If he 
did, the battle could result in only 
one thing—a judicial decision on the 

‘ring question of how much power 
the Chief Executive may wield over 
his subordinate agencies. 





Congress: Bills, Hearings 


In the Senate: one major bill—re- 
organization; in the House: one major 
bill—naval expansion; in the Senate: 

major committee hearing—on the 
1938 revenue bill; in the House: one 

or committee hearing—on lobby- 

activities—these were the things 
that occupied Congress last week. 

REORGANIZATION: Approaching 
the final Senate vote, the Byrnes meas- 

to reorganize executive depart- 

ts of the government was the cen- 

f an increasingly bitter fight. Such 

reorganization leaders as Borah 

idaho and Wheeler of Montana 

zed the Administration with using 
pap and patronage” pressure to line 
up votes for the bill. 

Majority Leader Barkley had few 
voles to spare to beat back opposition 

ndments, but a few votes were 
enough, A major stroke of good for- 
for the Administration was the 

cat of the Wheeler amendment, 43 

9. The nub of this amendment 
this: it would have given the 
President power only to recommend 
reorganization plans, with Congress 
then acting by a simple majority either 
to defeat or approve them. As the bill 
od after the Wheeler amendment 

» voted down, it gave the President 

er to effect his reorganization and 
mit his order to Congress for ap- 

al or disapproval within a 60-day 
iod. If Congress should disapprove, 

President could veto its action. 
en Congress would have to over- 
le the veto by a two-thirds vote. 

Within one day last week, no less 

in 20 separate amendments to the 

rganization bill were offered, every 
e designed to restrict the President's 
rganization powers in some way. 
ich proposal was beaten down, two 

the narrowest possible margin—a 
¢ vote (under Senate rules an amend- 
ient is lost on a tie). In view of these 


International 


Minton’s Inquiry Ran into a Fight 


administration victories, final passage 
of the bill in the Senate seemed at 
hand. 

NAVAL: It was inevitable that the 
more alarming became the turn of 
events abroad, the more certain of 
passage was the naval expansion bill. 
Last week the bill sailed through to 
easy victory in the House, 292 to 100, 
and was sent to the Senate. The $1,- 
121,546,000 measure was passed in al- 
most precisely the form the President 
had asked. Sole changes were these: 
(1) the President had asked for a 
maximum naval air force of 3,000 
planes; the House made this figure the 
minimum; (2) $3,000,000 was voted for 
construction of a dirigible, which had 
not been asked by the President. 

TAXES: That the witnesses who had 
appeared before the Senate Finance 
Committee to object to portions of the 
1938 revenue bill would probably see 
their wishes fulfilled seemed likely last 
week. As more business men protest- 
ed against the undistributed profits 
tax in the bill, opposition to the tax 
solidified in the committee. Shortly 
before the bill was to be reported out, 
it was definitely known that Chairman 
Pat Harrison was supported by a ma- 
jority of the committee in favoring: 
(1) repeal of the undistributed profits 
tax, (2) a flat-rate of about 15 per cent 
for capital gains, (3) broadening of 
the tax base, and (4) reduction of sur- 
tax rates in the upper brackets. 

LOBBIES: With the avowed purpose 
of investigating a campaign to “de- 
feat the objectives of the Administra- 
tion,” the Senate committee investi- 
gating lobbies, headed by Senator 
Sherman Minton of Indiana, ran into 
a fight last week almost before it was 
under way. First to become embroil- 
ed with Minton and his committee was 
Frank Gannett, newspaper publisher 
and leader of the Committee to Uphold 
the Constitution. This had been 
formed originally to fight the Presi- 
dent’s Court plan and had lately been 
opposing the Reorganization bill. 

Dr, Edward A. Rumely, executive 





secretary of the Gannett group, which 
claims a mailing list of 850,000 persons, 
started the fireworks. Asked by the 
Senate committee to turn over his or- 
ganization’s records, Rumely refused, 
charging that the investigators wished 
to conduct a “fishing expedition.” 
Gannett jumped to Rumely’s side 
with a demand that the Senate have 
Minton and his investigators criminal- 
ly prosecuted for conspiracy to violate 
the constitutional rights of citizens. 
Then Gannett and Minton stormed at 
each other over the airwaves. Gan- 
nett, in a broadcast, cited the Fourth 
Amendment to the Constitution which 
guarantees citizens protection against 
“unreasonable searches and seizures.” 
Said Minton, over the radio: “Do not 
be misled by Mr. Gannett, as he directs 
his propaganda machine from his 
villa in sunny Florida.” 
In the Congressional 
other items stood out: 
@ With only one dissenting vote, 
the House passed a bill sponsored by 
Rep. John E. Rankin, Mississippi Dem- 
ocrat, which widened the base for 
granting pensions to the families of 
World war veterans. Although effect 
of this measure was to add 5,000 fami- 
lies to the pension list, it was much 
less drastic than the Gasque bill, which 
would make sweepingly generous pen- 
sion provisions (PATHFINDER, Feb. 
12). Democratic leaders rushed the 
Rankin bill through in an obvious ef- 
fort to head off action on the other. 
q Without recommendation, the 
Senate Judiciary committee reported 
out a joint resolution providing for a 
constitutional amendment to grant 
equal rights to women (PATHFIND- 
ER, Feb. 26). The vote in commit- 
tee was 9 to 9. 
SE 


Hull: Policy, Slaps 


For weeks isolationists and others 
—worried by Europe’s turmoil and 
fearing that the Administration’s re- 
armament program would lead to war 
have been clamoring for a compre- 
hensive revelation of U. S. foreign 
policy. In Washington a _ fortnight 
ago, Secretary of State Cordell] Hull 
took steps to comply. Then, within a 
week, he made an announcement on 
neutrality and dealt two European dic- 
tators stinging diplomatic slaps. 

Foreign Policy: In a world broad- 
cast from a National Press Club lunch- 
eon in Washington, Hull outlined a 
firm “no retreat” program in the face 
of “international anarchy,” stating 
that the United States (1) would not 
isolate itself; (2) would follow paral- 
lel lines of action with other nations; 
and (3) would continue to protect 
American interests everywhere. In 
addition, he warmly defended the 
President’s rearmament plans and 
pointedly denounced the use of “brute 
force” elsewhere in the world. 

Neutrality: To this statement of 
policy, Hull made a significant addi- 
tion last week, The embargo on war 
material exports to Spain, he said, 
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would not be lifted because there was 
no change in the Spanish situation that 
warfanted it. Coupled with an Admin- 
istration decision to oppose all pro- 
posals for changing or repealing the 
present Neutrality Act, this declara- 
tion constituted an important reversal 
in the Administration’s attitude, which 
previously had favored changing or 
repealing the Act. The reversal, it 
was understood, was based on a con- 
sideration of world unrest and on the 
fear that any attempt to amend the 
Act would lead to bitter debate in Con- 
gress and dissension throughout the 
nation. 

Slaps: Between the Press Club ad- 
dress and the neutrality announce- 
ment, Hull found time to rebuke Hitler 
and Rebel Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco. In a statement formally recog- 
nizing the fact that Hitler’s end had 
been accomplished in Austria, he con- 
demned the dictator’s means. Refer- 
ring once again to “brute force,’ he 
broadly hinted that the Austrian in- 
cident was a danger to peace and 
therefore “matter of serious concern” 
to the United States. As for Franco’s 
bombings of innocent civilians in 
Barcelona (see page 8), Hull, in un- 
usually forceful language, said it was 
“appalling” and “no theory of war 
could justify it . .. 1 voice a sense 
of horror .. .” 

——_ 5 


Philippine Switch 


For more than 30 years after the 
United States seized the Philippine 
Islands as booty in the war with Spain, 
the native cry for independence 
mounted higher and higher. Finally, 
in 1934, Congress passed the Tydings- 
McDuffie bill to give the islands back 
to their inhabitants in 1946. 

Not universally popular because il 
placed heavy restrictions on Philip- 
pine self-rule until that year, the bill 
was nevertheless accepted by the 
Philippine Assembly as the best avail- 
able offer. Fiery nationalists looked 
forward to 1946, none more eagerly 
than President Manuel Quezon, for 
30 years an ardent champion of com- 
plete independence. 

Last week, however, this ardor seem- 
ed considerably cooler. Some 1,300 
miles north of Manila, an unrestrain- 
ed Japan was swallowing up vast areas 
of China. With their ancient fear of 
Nipponese conquest reawakened, many 
Filipinos were eyeing the usefulness 
of American protection, none more 
thoughtfully than President Quezon. 

First signs of the changing senti- 
ment followed a call in Washington 
by Philippine High Commissioner Paul 
V. McNutt for “realistic re-examina- 
tion” of the problem of independence 
in the light of Far Eastern develop- 
ments (PATHFINDER, March 26). Im- 
mediately, Quezon accepted McNutt’s 
position as “unassailable.” Since the 
Commissioner had suggested indefi- 
nite retention of American control 
over the Philippine government, it 
seemed plain that Quezon had aban- 
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Quezon Proposed Two Alternatives 


doned his 30-year-old cause of un- 
qualified freedom for the islands. 

Next day, however, Quezon declar- 
ed he had overlooked parts of the 
McNutt speech and that he “positively 
could never agree” to long-continued 
American political control. Neverthe- 
less, he did propose two alternatives 
which indicated clearly that he had 
greatly qualified his former position. 
These were (1) that if the islands 
were given self-rule, he would agree 
to postponement of independence, and 
(2) that he would accept permanent 
sovereignty by this nation if the Phil- 
ippines were granted full dominion 
status similar to that of Canada. 

In the islands, the dominion propo- 
sal caught on like wildfire. Almost 
overnight nationalist leaders were 
urging it on their supporters. They 
declared that the scheme would allow 
Filipinos complete control of their 
national government while they con- 
tinued to enjoy American protection. 

In Washington, although most ob- 
servers were sure that the Adminis- 
tration favored some modification of 
the Tydings-McDuffie plan, officials 
said the first move would have to come 
from the islands. That this initiative 
might not be long delayed was indi- 
cated when Quezon announced his 
willingness to put the issue up to the 
people either in a special plebiscite 
or at the next national election. 





Texas: Crime in Center 


Far over in the east central portion 
of Texas is the town of Center whose 
2,500 residents take pardonable pride 
in the fact that their litthe community 
is the seat of Shelby county. For the 
rest, Center is in no way distinguished 
from such surrounding towns at Bobo, 
Grigsby, Choice or Patroon. The 
residents live, love, work and die 
with scarcely an exciting event to 
enliven the daily routine. 

A street brawl] is enough to set 
Center tongues clacking. A robbery 
is an occasion for county-wide dis- 
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cussion. And the effect of a np 
is sensational. A few weeks 
Center citizens had still not fore 
the night three years ago when 
Lillie M. Curtis killed her slee, 
husband, father of her nine chi): 
On her plea that he had been eng 
in illegal liquor activities, Mrs. ( 
went free. 

Last week Center was almost by 
itself with excitement. For the 
had gone through a 24-hour ): 
which saw seven deaths by viol: 
with Mrs. Curtis allegedly respon 
for six of them. 

One night, while six of her chil: 
three boys and three girls, rangi: 
age from 5 to 13, slept in one : 
38-year-old Mrs. Curtis took a hi 
pistol, kissed each child and fi: 
bullet into each heart. Captured i 
nearby woods, Mrs. Curtis said 
had killed the children because 
was ill and unable to provide for | 
A seventh child, a boy, 15, she 
spared because he was “able to 
care of himself.” Two other 
were not at home at the time. 

The next day in Center, 40-yea 
Mrs. Jane Howland tied the hand 
her seven-year-old son, Bryant, th 
him in a well and jumped in after 
Although his mother drowned, «! 
witted little Bryant saved hin 
Realizing she was dead, he stoo 
her submerged body, keeping his | 
above water until help came. 
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Substitute: Just as he was abo 
deliver a radio speech from the st 
of Station WDRC in Hartford, © 
Rabbj Abraham Feldman was notitfic« 
that his program had been cance!!« 
in favor of rebroadcasting a sp: 
by Adolf Hitler, Said Rabbi Feldm.: 
“England couldn’t do anything about 
Hitler. What could I do about it’ 

Emergency: When Mrs. Eliza }! 
ryman had an attack of acute app¢ 
citis, she called for an ambulance. |! 
first one was sent to the wrong ad- 
dress, the second was in a collision, 
the third and fourth were sent to the 
scene of the crash, The fifth ambu 
lance, the last one the hospital ! 
finally took Mrs. Harryman awa) 


Light: At a meeting of the Board «! 
Aldermen of Gardiner, Me., Alder: 
George E. Colby protested against 
number of neon beer signs on Mai! 
St. and asked that they be remove: 
“If the signs are taken down,” sugges! 
ed Alderman C. H. Williams, “a stre«'! 
lighting system will be necessary.’ 
Colby’s motion was hurriedly tab): 

Gallant: In an Atlanta, Ga., mo’ 
house, J. T. Hunt noticed a pecketbook 
on the floor, picked it up and hande: 
it with a flourish to a woman stanc- 
ing nearby, “Thank you so much 
she exclaimed, fading into the dar! 
ness. A moment later, Hunt’s wile 
missed her purse containing $33. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Baltic Bloc? 


rhe most remarkable political boun- 
in all Europe is a line 250 miles 

long Which “curves between Poland 
Lithuania. Other continental 
tiers are neatly laid out with white 
es; this one is marked by tall 


s from which dangle ragged 
hes of hay. Customs officials 


ect it entirely. Nevertheless, when 
Polish soldier stepped over this 
tier two weeks ago, Lithuanian 
der guards promptly shot him dead. 
Last week, out of his murder was 
ging settlement of a problem 
‘ich had vexed nations of Europe 
18 long years. 
Once ruled by the same noble family, 
Poland and Lithuania became enemies 
the World war, when they dis- 
d possession of a strip of land 
centering on Vilna, ancient capital of 
the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. The 
Polish government finally agreed that 
it should be Lithuanian. In 1920, one 
( before the agreement was to go 
into effect, a band of Polish free- 
booters under General Ludjan Zeli- 
ski took Vilna. The Polish gov- 
ernment disclaimed responsibility, but 
it what Zeligowski had won. 
in spite of the fact that the Lithua- 
nian Constitution specifically names 
Vilna as the country’s capital, the city 
its surrounding territory—about 
10 square miles—have been Polish 
‘since. A conference of ambassa- 
s from the Allied powers recogniz- 
| the fact in 1923. Small but proud, 
huania refused to recognize the new 
der as anything but a “line of de- 
cation.” It severed all connections 
th Poland. The Lithuanian minister 
Warsaw was recalled; the only 
railway between the two countries 
, destroyed in Lithuania; telephone 
d telegraph wires were snipped. 
lo get Poland back on the Lithua- 
in map was the concern of Marshal 
tdward Smigly-Rydz, commander of 
Voland’s 265,000-man army. A day 
‘r the border shooting, Adolf Hitler 
d 65,000 German troops were in 
tria, turning that nation into a 
vinee of the Reich (PATHFINDER, 
rch 26). Taking advantage of the 
eral European confusion, the Mar- 
‘(| resolved to act very much after 
e pattern of Der Fuehrer. He draft- 
|! an ultimatum which was sent to 
\aunas, capital of Lithuania; it gave 
thuania 48 hours to forget the bit- 
ness of 18 years. 
What would happen if no agree- 
it should result was eloquently 
“gested by Smigly-Rydz, who turn- 
{ out 60,000 troops. on parade at 
Ina, less than three hours away 
om Kaunas, the Lithuanian capital. 


\Vhipped toa fine frenzy by army agi- 


\tors, great crowds gathered in Polish 
lies, shouting for Smigly-Rydz to 
lead us to Kovno (Kaunas)! We want 
nnexation!” ‘ 





Aware that the Polish garrison at 
Vilna alone was more than twice as 
large.as their 22,500-man army, mem- 
bers of the Lithuanian Cabinet uneasi- 
ly took the Polish ultimatum under 
consideration. Backed up by French 
and British diplomats, they succeeded 
in saving Lithuania’s face. With pres- 
sure being exerted from Paris and 
London, the Polish ultimatum was re- 
drafted in Warsaw. From it were de- 
leted provisions which demanded im- 
mediate Lithuanian recognition of 
Poland’s right to Vilna, trade agree- 
ments between Poland and Lithuania, 
and new protection for the 200,000 
Poles in Lithuania. One requirement 
was left: that Lithuania should resume 
diplomatic relations with Poland. 

Even this was a bitter pill to swal- 
low. A full 10 hours before the re- 
vised ultimatum deadline, however, 





International 


European Confusion Helped Smigly-Rydz 


acting Lithuanian Premier Jokubas 
Stanislauskis told a grimly silent par- 
liament: “A preponderanee of force is 
on the side of Poland. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the Lithuanian govern- 
ment has decided to submit to the 
Polish demands.” 

In Poland, there was a change of 
heart. Crowds began carrying ban- 
ners which proclaimed: “Poles and 
Lithuanians are’ brothers!” Mobs 
turned their energy to a favorite Polish 
pastime—Jew-baiting. Riots broke 
out in Warsaw, where one Jew and 
one Gentile were killed and 100 per- 
sons were injured. 

Smiling broadly, Foreign Minister 
Josef Beck declared: “Lithuania has a 
right to independence, and I declare 
that Poland will respect this right. 
Now the road is open for normal, 
friendly and neighborly cooperation.” 

Most of this was such an excellent 
imitation of Hitler’s Austrian tactics 
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that for a time European newspaper 
offices buzzed with the rumor that 
Germany had agreed to let Poland 
annex Lithuania in return for Poland's 
ceding the Polish corridor to Germany 
—the corridor separates East Prussia 
from Germany proper. When no an- 
nexation followed, foreign  corre- 
spondents still suspected that Marshal 
Smigly-Rydz meant eventually to take 
over Lithuania, 

In the meantime, however, Foreign 
Minister Beck had something else in 
mind, Last week, Warsaw was await- 
ing the first Lithuanian minister to 
visit it in 18 years. When he arrived, 
it was expected that all the demands 
of the first ultimatum would be set- 
tled on a peaceful basis. In Washing- 
ion, Polish Minister Jerzy Potocki an- 
nounced that his country, on speaking 
terms with Lithuania once more, 
would try to erect a bloc of nations 
stretching from the Baltic Sea in the 
north to the Black Sea in the south. 
According to Poland’s plan, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland and Ruma- 
nia would promise to cooperate in 
trade, to refrain from attacking each 
other and to abstain from Fascist or 
Communist alliances. In Europe, this 
would create a solid strip of neutral 
territory completely separating two 
deadly enemies—Russia and Germany. 
What it all meant, Polish officials 
proudly explained, was that while 
Germany had gained new prestige in 
middle Europe by her capture of Aus- 
tria, Poland would reply by gaining 
new ascendancy in the east. 





—_— Oo 


Reich: Predictable Poll 


Except that Field Marshal Hermann 
Goering, with unconscious humor, has 
already bellowed that “all the world 
knows what the results will be!” next 
April 10 would be a tense day for Ger- 
many. On that date, Austrians will 
vote on the question: “Are you Ger- 
man, do you belong to your Germany 
and its Adolf Hitler?” Last week, in 
spite of the fact that the results of the 
poll were predictable, Nazis went 
about their duties as earnestly as if 
for a nip and tuck battle, 

Berlin: In the German capital’s 
Kroll Opera House, the German Reich- 
stag met for the second time in 30 
days, establishing a new record for 
activity. The Reichstag also voted to 
dissolve itself, and decreed new elec- 
tions to be held throughout Germany 
—including Austria—on the same day 
as the plebiscite to approve Austro- 
German union, Adolf Hitler then gave 
a 35-minute explanation of the events 
which led up to his invasion of Aus- 
tria. Specifically for Austrian con- 
sumption was the declaration that he 
had entered the country to put down 
the threat of civil war. “Schuschnigg,” 
said Hitler, “can thank God I acted, 
for my decision saved him and 10,000 
others their lives!” 

Vienna: Meanwhile, the number of 
Austrian suicides admitted by Nazi 
authorities grew to more than 50 and 
the number of anti-Nazis imprisoned 
to more than 1,700. Persecution of 
Jews continued, and Catholic mon- 
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asteries were raided in a search for 
anti-Nazi literature. As far as anyone 
knew, ex-Chancellor Schuschnigg was 
still alive, but Nazis were forced to 
increase the guard around his Belve- 
dere Palace residence to convince 
Viennese of the fact. 

In the face of these circumstances, 
Joseph Buerckel, Nazi district leader 
for Austria, was busy soothing out- 
raged Austrian sensibilities, Individ- 
uals who had been dressed as Nazi 
Storm Troopers and Elite Guards and 
who had looted shops and confiscated 
private property, he explained, were 
not .Nazis at all, but Communists in 
disguise. In spite of the fact that 
Buerckel successfully managed the 
Saar plebiscite in 1935, it was an- 
nounced that Adolf Hitler himself 
would take over the plebiscite cam- 
paign, appearing in Austrian towns 
and cities all next week. 

Prague: The events of April 10 
were expected to put the formal seal 


Buerckel Soothed Outraged Sensibilities 


on the fact that Czechoslovakia is 
now surrounded on three sides by 
Nazi Germany. Premier Milan Hodza 
judged the time ripe for a bill that 
would grant the 3,500,000 Germans 
living in Czechoslovakia national and 
local government jobs in proportion 
to their number among 15,000,000 
Czech citizens. Two days after the 
bill was announced, members of the 
Czech German Agrarian party merged 
with the Nazj Sudeten German party, 
making it the largest in Czechoslo- 
vakia, with 49 seats out of the lower 
chamber’s 300. It is expected to vote 
against Hodza’s bill, since its members 
want complete self-government for 
Czechoslovakia’s Germans. 
———_— >> —__——- 


Horror in Barcelona 


Numb with the memory of a 48- 
hour shrieking hell, Barcelonans last 
week were mechanically rummaging 
through their ruined city, once Spain’s 
richest. Automatically, because life 
had to go on, they dug unidentifiable 
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bodies out of the debris and loaded 
them in ambulances to be taken to 
overcrowded morgues. Garbage men 
swept up shreds of flesh and bone 
which a few days- before had been 
human beings. Fire hoses flushed 
the streets of blood. 

The most terrible air raids of the 
Spanish war, or of any war, had been 
visited on Barcelona, The first planes, 
big German Junkers and Italian Sa- 
voia-Marchetti from General Franco’s 
air bases, came at 11 o’clock on a 
windless night under a yellow moon. 
Casually, like the droppings of big 
bright-winged birds, the bonibs fell. 
Some of them, 1,000-pounders, plowed 
vertically through seven-story build- 
ings to explode in the cellars. 

At reughly two-hour intervals, the 
planes returned. Usually they were 
heralded by the screech of sirens. The 
11th raid came with no warning ex- 
cept that the pigeons in sunny Plaza 
de Catalunya whirred up in a cloud. 





International 
de Los Rios Met an American Rebuff 


A moment later bombs crashed down 
into cafes jammed with lunch-hour 
crowds. A subway entrance became 
a sickening shambles, Correspond- 
ents, helpless to convey the horror, 
cabled almost at random: of a beret 
floating in a pool of blood, a charred 
black thing at a truck’s steering wheel, 
a distracted mother seeking her baby, 
the incessant shrill of whistles, the 
weeping of women. 

On the second day, while the death 
list mounted past 1,000, the Rebel 
planes dropped pamphlets as well as 
bombs, They warned that Barcelona 
would be bombed repeatedly until she 
surrendered. Meanwhile, however, 
the British and French in “horror and 
disgust” had appealed to Franco to 
stop the noncombatant carnage. At 
his State Department press confer- 
ence, Cordell Hull had voiced “a sense 
of horror.” The Vatican, which tacit- 
ly approves the Rebel cause, had asked 
Franco to use moderation. Although 
defending the bombings as a “quite 
legitimate” military maneuver, the 





Rebels stopped bombing Barcelona 
concentrate on their march to the s: 

In Washington, scholarly Spani 
Ambassador Fernando de Los Rios ! 
been about to show a Spanish ci 
war movie to newspapermen wh 
word came of the Barcelona bombi: 
Passionately the Ambassador plead 
for repeal of the Neutrality Act wh 
makes Spain the only country in | 
world forbidden to buy Ameri 
arms. But Secretary Hull (see pag: 
said no, . 


Chamberlain Unruffled 


Once British Prime Minister Nev: 
Chamberlain has made up his mi 
only a blast of dynamite will bu 
him. His admirers call this “dogs: «| 
determination.” His critics cal! 
“torpor.” Last week none of the dy 
mite, real and political, that was . 
ploding all over Europe was 1: 
enough to London to shake Cham! 
lain’s chair. Rumors of a Cabinet 
volt led by young War Secretary Le: 
Hore-Belisha, fizzled out. As if no! 
ing had happened since the conve: 
tions were first proposed, the Ang 
Italian dicker went on in Rome 
London with “satisfactory” progr: 

The Chamberlain policy is to k 
out of war abroad until Britain 
strong enough to enforce peace. W! 
Laborites in the Commons pressed }) 
for a guaranty to Czechoslovakia, |! 
Prime Minister replied deliberate! : 
“I must decline to be rushed.” Mea: 
while he called in labor leaders ai 
asked them to sacrifice union demanis 
in order to speed rearmament. Vi: 
tually every London newspaper prv- 
dicted that Chamberlain’s promis«( 
statement on foreign affairs would 
leave Czechoslovakia to her fate aii! 
pledge Britain to fight only in 
fense of France and Belgium. 

While the world press excited!) 
printed reports of the rift in the C 
servative party, Chamberlain cal: 
turned 69. At a birthday party giv 
him by the Parliamentary press g:! 
lery, he philosophized on the subject 
of old men in office by quoting a Chi- 
nese proverb: “One decrepit came! 
still bears the burden of many asse 
Reporters remembered how, as Chai- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Chamber]: 
found time during a financial crisis | 
write to the Times that he had se: 
in a London park an example of th: 
interesting bird, the gray water-wa¢- 
tail. 


China: Suchow Drive 


As the Chinese-Japanese “inciden| 
neared the end of its ninth month lis! 
week the main theater of the und: 
clared war centered in  souther 
Shantung province. There an inten 
sive Japanese drive from the north 
toward Suchow, strategic junction ©! 
the north-south Tientsin-Pukow an 
the east-west Lunghai Railways, me! 
strong Chinese resistance. Al] week 
deadlocked battles raged in the Lin! 
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ctor and along the banks of the 
Grand Canal. But after hammering a 
.arhead to Hanchwang, only 27 
ies from the vital rail center, the 
panese were halted. 
Simultaneously, a second Japanese 
1y advanced slowly up the Tientsin- 
kow line through northern Anhwei 
ovinee from Pengpu, 85 miles south 
of Suchow. With the capture of Su- 
chow the Japanese hoped to be in a 
sition to drive their stubborn foe 
estward along the Lunghai Railway 
a junction with the Japanese 
hansi and Honan forces, thereby link- 
ing “eonquered” North China with 
ijapanese-dominated territory in the 
mgtse Valley. But with Chinese 
rces still offering stiff resistance at 
ny points, such a junction seemed 
far off. 
Meanwhile, the United States gov- 
nent, through Ambassador Joseph 
Grew at Tokyo, presented Japan a 
for $2,2§¢,007 for bombing the 
(. S. gunboat Panay last December. 
\t Shanghai Masayuki Tani, Japan’s 
talkative Minister at Large in China, 
repeated his assertion that third party 
powers need not fear any action from 
Japan in closing China’s “open door.” 
Despite his assurances, however, 
further restriction of foreign business 
interests in the Orient were seen in 
three Japanese announcements last 
week. The first was that all vessels, 
foreign as well as Chinese, must ob- 
tain permission from the Japanese 
y and navy before plying China’s 
inland waterways or suffer seizure of 
hips and cargoes. e second was 
Premier Fumimaro Konoye’s declara- 
tion to the Tokyo Diet that Japan will 
er yield “an inch” of territory her 
ies have occupied in China. The 
d was the formation of a new 


pet government for Central China. 
_—_—_—_— Oo 


Russia: Proposal, Purge 


German expansion in Central Eu- 
pe and Japanese aggression in the 
Far East have increased Soviet Rus- 
’s fears for her own security, This 
fear prompted the Soviet Union last 
fortnight to make a proposal for col- 
ctive action against aggressor na- 
ns. Through Maxim Litvinoff, her 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs, the 
\_S. S. R. called on the United States 
| all other powers, except Germany, 
ly and Japan, to discuss joint action 
ied at “checking further develop- 
at of aggression and elimimating 
unger of a new world massacre.” 
‘he proposal was occasioned, Lit- 
ioff explained in one of his rare 
ess conferences, by Germany’s an- 
ation of Austria, the possible Ger- 
in invasion of Czechoslovakia and 
e Polish-Lithuanian frontier dispute 
ee page 7). But while his formal 
peal, sent to foreign governments 
ter the press interview, asked for 
mediate “practical measures which 
rcumstances demand,” little immedi- 
e attention was paid to it by a Eu- 
ope in turmoil. Even in Washington 
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Litvinoff Proposed Collective Action 


the State Department received it with- 
out comment, 

As the non-aggressive world thus 
tabled the Russian proposal last week, 
the Soviet’s purge of “enemies of the 
state” went on-unabated. With the 
curtain just rung down on the Buk- 
harin-Yagoda trial (PATHFINDER, 
Mar, 26), more executions were chalk- 
ed up. The fate of Nikolai V. Krylen- 
ko, former Commissar of Justice who 
was dismissed from office last Janu- 
ary, was indicated by widespread pub- 
lication of “wrecking” accusations 
against him, and Bezbozhnik, official 
atheist magazine, revealed that an 
undisclosed number of clergymen had 
been executed for spying. Newest 
Soviet arrest victim was Valentina 
Snigirevskaya, secretary of the Mos- 
cow office of the New York Times. 
She became the third known Russian 
employee of American concerns to 
have disappeared in recent months. 


Mexico: Oil Troubles 


Radio messages from home last week 
reversed the direction of seven tank- 
ers which had sailed to pick up car- 
goes of Mexican oil. In Mexico, hun- 
dreds of Britons and Americans were 
moving from jobs on provincial oil 
fields to hotels in Mexico City. Mexi- 
co’s oil—1/16 of the world supply— 
belonged to Mexico at last. 

On his election to the Presidency in 
1934, Socialist Lazaro Cardenas’ had 
sworn to “give Mexico back to the 
Mexicans.” Two years later, Mexican 
labor unions under the leadership of 
boss Vicente Toledano began squeez- 
ing 17 American and British companies 
—owners of 92 per cent of Mexico’s 
developed oil resources—for higher 
wages. 

By last month, both the govern- 
mental Labor Board and the Supreme 
Court of Mexico had approved the 
workers’ demands (PATHFINDER, 
March 12). They called for wage in- 
creases which employers estimated 
would cost at least $7,200,000 a year— 
$1,700,000 more than American and 











British profits for 1937. Further, 
labor demanded that union members 
be given important posts in the man- 
agement of foreign eompanies. 

Two weeks ago, when the deadline 
arrived for putting these demands into 
effect, the government confidently 
waited for employers to surrender, 
Almost as one man, managers of the 
oil companies protested their inability 
to pay, fully expecting the government 
to modify labor’s demands. Given a 
choice between backing down or tak- 
ing control of the oil industry himself, 
President Cardenas unexpectedly 
chose the latter course. 

Promising to recompense private 
companies within 10 years—but prob- 
ably not according to their own evalu- 
ation of $400,000,000—Cardenas seized 
all private oil properties in the name 
of the government. With union mem- 
bers in control of management, Vicente 
Toledano exulted last week that the 
industry was “running like a clock.” 

American and British concerns still 
had a legal recourse; they could test 
the constitutionality of the expropria- 
tion law, which requires indemnity 
payments within 10 years whereas the 
constitution itself requires immediate 
recompense. With this in mind, See- 
retary of State Hull was studying the 
situation last week. Moreover, Brit- 
ish firms were already effecting a boy- 
cott on Mexican oil. With a shrinking 
export market, fully half of Mexico’s 
18,000 oil workers faced the possi- 
bility of being laid off, in which case 
Toledano’s clock would almost cer- 
tainly run down. If that happens, the 
government itself may ask foreign 
firms to come back and wind it up. 


e 
Brazil: Three Events 

When President Getulio Vargas of 
huge, broad Brazil staged his coup 
last November and proclaimed a new 
constitution investing supreme power 
in himself (PATHFINDER, Nov. 27, 
1937), it was generally felt that an- 
other of the world’s nations was em- 
bracing Fascism. 

Last week, however, after three im- 
portant events had taken place in Rio 
de Janeiro, there was reason for be- 
lieving that President Vargas would 
continue to run his economic dictator- 
ship free of the usual trappings of 
European Fascists. The three events, 
each seeming to indicate that Brazil 





was working out a political system of .- 


its own, were a cabinet change, a 
rebuff to Nazi Germany and the smash- 
ing of a reported plot. 

Cabinet: Called home from his post 
as Ambassador to Washington, Os- 
waldo Aranha became Vargas’s for- 
eign minister, despite Integralist 
(Fascist) opposition. Democratic by 
nature, Aranha pledged himself to fol- 
low Brazil’s traditional international 
policy of close inter-American amity. 

Rebuff: With propaganda of Fascist 
nations, particularly that of Germany, 
flooding Brazil, Nazi sympathizers be- 
came so bold the government found it 
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necessary to suppress their activities. 
When the German Ambassador, Karl 
Ritter, protested last fortnight that 
Germany might withdraw her envoy 
if Brazil continued to outlaw Nazi ac- 
tivities, Vargas was said to have told 
him courteously but firmly that Nazi- 
ism would not be tolerated, Last week 
Aranha’s first major decision was to 
reject flatly a new German protest. 

Plot: 
members before the Vargas coup, Bra- 
_ gil’s Integralist party, an organization 
of Fascists, aided that coup in the hope 
of sharing in the victory, but Vargas 
dissolved it along with all other polit- 
ical parties. Disgruntled, the green- 
shirted Fascists reportedly launched a 
plot to assassinate Vargas and split 
the country. 

By last week more than 1,000 al- 
leged plotters, including several army 
officers, had been arrested. Large 
quantities of arms, ammunition and 
dynamite were seized in Fascist head- 
quarters, and in the home of Plinio 
Salgada, chief of the banned /ntegral- 
ists, 3,000 daggers bearing swastika 
emblems were taken, Salgada escaped. 


“Stork Derby” Winners 


Theoretically ended a year and a 
half ago, Toronto’s fantastic $500,000 
Millar “stork derby” reached the pay- 
off stage last week when four Toronto 
mothers won equal shares of the prize 
money—about $125,000 each. Tied 
with nine eligible children apiece, the 
winners were: Mrs. Isabel MacLean, 
34, wife of a provincial employee; Mrs. 
Alice Timleck, 38, wife of a city em- 
ployee; Mrs. Annie Smith, 34, wife of 
a city fireman; and Mrs. Kathleen 
Nagle, 35, wife of an unemployed 
carpenter. 

Canada’s unusual race for babies 
ended Oct. 31, 1936, 10 years after 
Charles Vance Millar, eccentric and 
wealthy Toronto lawyer, died leaving 
the residue of his estate to the Toronto 
mother registering the largest number 
of births in that city within the 10- 
year period after his death. When the 
10 years were up there were six lead- 
ing contenders. But claims of Millar’s 
relatives and legal formalities of dis- 
tribution resulted in long litigation. 

Early this year, however, the courts 
upheld the “stork derby” clause of 
Millar’s will (PATHFINDER, Jan. 8) 
and last February Justice W. E. Mid- 
dieton of the Ontario Supreme Court 
accepted the claims of the four mothers 
named as being equal, but held the 
case open to hear arguments of two 
other mothers who had been consider- 
ed the leading as well as the most con- 
spicuous contenders—trim Mrs. Pau- 
line Mae Clarke, 25, and stocky Mrs. 
Lillian Kenny, who recently gave 
birth to her 16th child. 

In last week’s final ruling the Jus- 
tice held that pretty Mrs. Clarke, like 
the winners, had borne nine children 
in Toronto in the 10 years, but that 
five of them were illegitimate and 
therefore ineligible. He also found 
that four of Mrs. Kenny’s 10 babies had 
been registered as “stillborn” and 
could not be counted. 





Numbering nearly 1,000,000 — 











SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Again, Yellow Fever 

No one who has taken an elementary 
course in American history needs to 
be told that yellow fever is carried by 
mosquitoes. In 1900, when a fever 
plague threatened to halt forever the 
work on the Panama Canal, Walter 
Reed of the U. S. Army won himself 
lasting fame by submitting to the sting 
of Aedes aegypti and proving by his 
own subsequent fever that the insect 
was the transmitter of the disease. 
Mosquito control work thereafter al- 
most entirely eliminated yellow fever 
fatalities in the southern United States 
and in the populated fringes of South 
America. 

Last year, however, a report of the 
Rockefeller Foundation completely 
upset complacent medical theory on 
yellow fever and its causes, In anoth- 
er report last week, President Ray- 
mond B, Fosdick of the Foundation 
warned. again of “the existence of a 
permanent reservoir of infection in 
the jungle, in the absence of Aedes 
aegypti... It is now known that vast 
areas of the hinterland of both South 
America and Africa are endemic cen- 
ters of the disease. By what vector it 
travels, other than the Aedes aegypti 
mosquito ... is not known.” 

President Fosdick did not propose 
the abandonment of mosquito control 
work. Late in 1937, the American 
public learned for the first time last 
week, Asuncion, Paraguay, was threat- 
ened by its first yellow fever epidemic 
in more than 40 years. With the co- 
operation of authorities in Brazil, Par- 
aguay and Argentina, “steps were tak- 
en which apparently limited the fur- 
ther spread of urban yellow fever and 
are believed to have prevented a ma- 
jor catastrophe involving the cities of 
the Paraguay and Parana River val- 
leys.” 

Fortunately, those steps, which in- 
cluded Aedes aegypti control, were of 
a kind which could operate as well 
against yellow-fever from an unknown 
source as well as against mosquito- 
carried disease, In 1937, Rockefeller 
laboratories developed a virus which 
could be used for vaccination. In 40,- 
000 South American cases, it was found 
to produce immunity from yellow 
fever. What the Foundation now 
wants to discover is whether the new 
yellow fever is carried by mammals, 
birds or insects. To that end, it help- 
ed finance the building of a laboratory 
it Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in 1937; it 
will help build another at Bogota, 
Colombia, this year. 

—— (7 


“P-P” Found? 


In the United States, there are about 
400,000 persons afflicted with pellagra; 
3,500 of them die from the disease 
every year, and those who-do not may 
become crippled or disabled. Particu- 
larly in the south, pellagra presents a 
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serious and baffling problem. It © 
good news last week when Walden 
Kaempffert, science editor of the Ne, 
York Times, reported that “a ch: 
ical has been discovered which pro 
ises to cure pellagra.” A long sea: 
was over. 

Italian peasants, who suffer ext: 
sively from the disease, along 
American farmers in the south, « 
their affliction pelle agra, which me: 
“smarting skin.” It comes in 
spring, when its victims suffer fr: 
headaches, dizzy spells, diarrhea « 
painful rashes. These symptoms 
appear with summer, but leave aff: 
ed portions of the skin dry and ha 
Attacks in following springs beco 
more and more severe. They n 
lead to mummification of the s} 
disorganization of the nervous s 
tem, imbecility and death. 

Despite its clear-cut symptoms, | 
lagra’s cause was a matter for disp 
until 1914, when Dr. Joseph Goldb 
ger of the U. S. Public Health Servi 
tried an experiment which is stil! 
classic in medical research. On ap: 
on farm in Mississippi, he fed convi 
who had volunteered, on a standari 
diet of corn meal, cane syrup, lard 
rice, field peas, hominy grits and fat 
salt pork. Six of his 11 subjects de. 
oped pellagra. 

Dr. Goldberger’s diet, by design, 
virtually the same as that of hundr: 
of poor familigs in rural areas in ¢! 
south. It lacked milk, eggs, liver, 
greens and fruit juices, When thes 
things were added to the diet of | 
tients suffering from early cases « 
pellagra, they were cured. Late }» 
lagrins could not be cured, because | 
was impossible to feed them enous 
food to make up for their deficiencies. 
Somewhere in the list, Dr. Golid- 
berger thought, was something whi: 
by itself could cure or even prev: 
pellagra. He called it “P-P—the pc'- 
lagra preventive factor.” 

Researchers were still hard at wor! 
on. pellagra in- 1937. In Septem): 
Dr. Elvehjem of the University ©! 
Wisconsin discovered that he cou 
cure dogs of “black tongue”—simi! 
to human pellagra—simply by feedi 
them nicotinic acid, a liver extra 
In November, scientists of the U: 
versity of Cincinnati announced th.! 
nicotinic acid would cure pellagra 
humans. By last week, there had be: 
five more reports of similar natu! 
and dozens of scientists were inves! 
gating nicotinic acid and its effect « 
pellagra. 

The drug, although it is found | 
liver, may be obtained from nicotin: 
(but not directly from tobacco), « 
from quinolinic acid, a synthetic con 
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IF YOU HAVE FISTULA 
Write McCleary Clinic, 1482 Elms Blvd 


Excelsior Springs, Mo., for large and hel!p- 
ful illustrated book. Free.—Ady. 
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centrate from natural foods, Experi- 
ment has yet to show whether it is 
really “P-P,” a preventive as well as a 
ure for pellagra; but last week, that 
t could cure even severe cases of pel- 
lagra with dramatic swiftness had 
heen settled beyond a doubt. 





Patents for March 


Of the 45,000 or more patents which 
the Patent Office is expected to grant 

iis year, 8,220 had been granted by 
last week. Among 2,775 patents for 
‘he month of March were those issued: 

@ To David and Solomon Degelin of 
Rochester, N. Y., for a machine which 
sews permanent creases in trousers. 

q¢ To J. A. Perault of Brooklyn, 
Y., for a “medicated shoe” which 
a hollow sole. Pressure on the 

ound squeezes specially treated air 

suund the foot of the wearer. 

© To V. W. Kliesrath of South Bend, 

Ind., for a blanket which, through a 
built-in refrigerating system, keeps 
sleepers cool. 

@ To H. F. Smith of Dayton, O., for 
i.wning operated by a photo-elec- 
cell. It raises and lowers itself 
ording to whether the weather is 

udy or bright. 

@ To J. Stasinski, F, Edlinger and 
Thebaud of Philadelphia, for a 

wer-driven ice cream scoop which 

rves either cones or plates. 

@ To I. H. Cohen of Chicago, IIL, 

ra “winter” fan, electrically heated 

» that it circulates warm air. 

q To L. J. Wilson of Ben Hur, Va., 
, mouse trap which automatically 

resets itself for its next victim. 

© To Persifor G. Spilsbury of 

Phoenix, Ariz., for an electrically heat- 
| wire which may be installed around 
eaves of buildings to prevent the 
nation of icicles. 
ee 


Briefs 


q Dr, D. P. Krynine of Yale Uni- 
rsity, New Haven, Conn., reported 
hat some of the most famous build- 
‘s in the world are on the move. The 
wer of Pisa is leaning microscopical- 
farther and farther east, and also 
ves north and south. The Wash- 
ston Monument, in Washington, 
. C., originally built to be 555 feet, 
inches high, has sunk one inch into 
foundation bed of soft clay. The 
\oenigsberg Cathedral in Germany 
s sunk five feet in 600 years. 
€ Officials of the Federal Music 
roject, working in New York hospi- 
ls, announced definite success in 
ing music to relieve various types of 
lisease. Pastoral music is good for 
hut-ins, calm music eases mental 
‘ses, and vigorous marches help re- 
tore wheel-chair cripples to health. 
q Dr. Theodore Case of the Univer- 
ity of Chicago announced that elec- 
(ric frequencies in the brain are clues 
in diagnosing physical disorders in 
that organ. At three per second, brain 
waves which come normally at least 
10 per second indicate that the brain 
lissue is injured or diseased; at less 
than three per second, they signify 
that a tumor is present. 








SCHOOLS 


Football Tax, Court 


That college football is a big money- 
making business is news to nobody. 
With 22,000 players rolling up net 
profits of more than $14,000,000 each 
fall for some 750 educational institu- 
tions, the sport is almost universally 
recognized as regular commercialized 
entertainment. As such, it has long 
been subject to the Federal govern- 
ment’s 10-per-cent tax on entertain- 
ment admissions. 

Last week, the Department of Jus- 
tice and two colleges were preparing 
for final battle in the U. S. Supreme 
Court over the question of whether 
or not that tax should apply to foot- 
ball receipts of state institutions. De- 
ciding some time ago that it should not, 
authorities of many football-playing 
state colleges and universities had de- 
manded refund of admission taxes al- 
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Judge Hutcheson’s Opinion Was Quoted 


ready paid. Simultaneously, a test 
case was launched when the Univer- 
sity of Georgia and the Georgia School 
of Technology withheld 1934 taxes to- 
taling $4,806 and were sued by the 
government. 

Throughout the lower courts, the 
government was defeated. At each 
trial, the courts agreed with the 
schools that football games consti- 
tuted “an essential function of state 
government” which Washington had 
no right to tax. In a brief filed last 
fortnight, Solicitor General Robert 
H. Jackson asked the Supreme Court 
to overrule these opinions. Among his 
arguments were: (1) that “at neither 
school is participation in football a 
prerequisite to graduation and no 
credit is given therefor toward a de- 
gree,” and (2) that the tax would 
place no “unconstitutional burden” on 
the state because the schools would 
simply add it to the price of admission 
and the spectator would be the one 
to pay it. Keystone of the govern- 
ment’s case, however, was a dissent- 
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ing opinion delivered by Judge Joseph 
C. Hutcheson when the government 
was defeated in the Fifth Circuit 
Court, Himself a graduate of a state 
institution—the University of Virgin- 
ia—the 58-year-old jurist harked back 
to an old complaint and held that foot- 
ball games were simply “gigantic com- 
mercial spectacles.” Quoting this opin- 
ion, Jackson argued that it was ridic- 
ulous to call such contests tax-exempt 
“functions of government.” 

On the Supreme Court’s decision 
depended the fate of a sizeable sum 
of money. Among the nation’s 98 state 
institutions of higher learning are 
some with the most widely publicized 
and commercially successful football 
teams in the country. Particularly 
notable are such members of the mid- 
west’s Big Ten as Minnesota, Ohio 
State and Iowa; the Southeastern 
Conference’s Alabama, Louisiana State 
and Georgia; the Pacific Coast’s Cali- 
fornia and Oregon State. 

Despite the Georgia schools’ string 
of lower court victories, many looked 
for a reversal from the High Tribunal, 
which has recently decided in favor 
of Federal taxes on several kinds of 
state income. Few thought the Court 
would make an exception in the case 
of football. 


———————“(q““—>o—____— 


“School for Living” 


Last week near the tiny village of 
Plainfield in central Vermont was ris- 
ing a “new kind of college.” To be 
known as Goddard College, a Ver- 
mont School for Living, the latest 
entry into the ranks of experimental 
institutions of higher learning plan- 
ned to offer a coeducational course of 
study in “real life problems.” 

Endorsed by such figures as Gov- 
ernor George D, Aiken of Vermont and 
novelist Dorothy Canfield Fisher, God- 
dard will be headed by Royce S. Pit- 
kin, now president of Goddard Junior 
College at Barre, Vt., which the new 
school will absorb. With a campus on 
250-acre Greatwood Farm and a plant 
on which $500,000 has already been 
spent, the institution will be open to 
students from junior high school to 
college sophomore age. In its pursuit 
of “real life problems,” the college will 
follow such lines as these: 

q Each student’s course will be in- 
dividually planned. 

qG Students will use Plainfield as a 
“laboratory of life” and study its 500- 
odd inhabitants at their work and in 
their homes. 

@ Students will participate in col- 
lege policy-making and will help run 
the college plant. 

As a basis for planning each stu- 
dent’s “way of life,” regular academic 
courses will be offered in art, drama, 
languages, history and in secretarial 
work, business management, home 
economics and agriculture. 


Oo 
$100 A MONTH FOR ic A DAY 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 
400 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., is 
offering a new accident Insurance Policy 
that pays $100 a month and costs only le 
a day. Read about it on page 17.—Adv. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 








Hearst: “Uncertainties” 


Mr. Hearst, who, in his business 
eareer, has created an_ institution 
now employing over 27,000 people and 
consisting of 23 newspapers, The 
American Weekly and nine maga- 
zines in this country, together with 
three in England, has made provision 
designed for the perpetuation of the 
great publishing enterprise ... Mr. 
Hearst is 75 years of age. While he is 
of splendid health and vigor and comes 
of a long-lived family, he is conscious 
of the uncertainties of life... 


With this introduction to a state- 
ment issued by one of his chief execus 
tives last week, William Randolph 
Hearst took his latest and perhaps 
most important step to gather together 
the loose ends of his scattered and 
tremend®Bus holdings. To reorganize 
the aging publisher’s diverse proper- 
ties, Clarence J. Shearn, former New 
York State Supreme Court justice was 
named a voting trustee of Hearst's 
stock in American Newspapers, Inc. 
This is the parent holding company 
for all other holding and operating 
companies in the Hearst empire. 

It is an empire that no outsider has 
been able to chart exactly or fully. 
As the son of a multi-millionaire Unit- 
ed States senator; Hearst can scarcely 
be said to have worked up from hum- 
ble beginnings, but he has built from 
his father’s gift of the San Francisco 
Examiner and an inheritance of about 
$8,000,000 a gigantic publishing sys- 
tem and a fortune estimated at about 
$220,000,000. The best estimates have 
broken down this fortune this way: 

- Newspapers, $90,000,000; magazines, 
$25,000,000; real estate and ranches 
(in the United States and Mexico), 
$56,000,000; art works (and a Euro- 
pean castle), $20,000,000; moving pic- 
tures and newsreel, $4,000,000; radio 
Stations, $2,000,000; newspaper fea- 
ture syndicate, $8,000,000; other prop- 
erties (mines, plantations, etc.), $15,- 
000,000. 

Hearst’s principal reorganization 
efforts have dated from about a year 
ago. Then he sought to raise $35,500,- 
000 through sale of debentures. But 
objections from the Securities and 
Exchange Commission forced him to 
withdraw his application for SEC per- 
mission. Since then he has been li- 
quidating and consolidating his prop- 
erties—particularly in the newspaper 
field. Only recently he began dispos- 
ing of a portion of his great and costly 
art collection, 

All that last week’s statement said 
of the mechanics of the reorganization 
was: “A policy of gradual liquidation 
as to some of the collateral and unre- 
lated investments will be followed.” 
While Hearst was to “continue as ac- 
tive as ever in editorial matters and 
in advice on general policy,” few fail- 
ed to realize that the aging publisher, 
“conscious of the uncertainties of 
life,” was anxious to hurry a strength- 





ening of his house before death step- 
ped in to undermine it. 





“Counter” Insurance 


In the early days of this century, a 
Massachusetts lawyer named Louis D. 
Brandeis began to worry about in- 
surance rates. As counsel for New 
England policy-holders of a large New 
York life insurance company, he soon 
convinced himself that insurance rates 
were too high. 

Largely through the efforts of Bran- 
deis, Massachusetts in 1907 wrote into 
law a measure designed to remedy this 
situation. Under it, any savings bank 
in the state was permitted to sell life 
insurance policies of not more than 
$1,000. Because they did not employ 
salesmen or indulge in the costly pro- 
motion characteristic of most private 
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New York Adopted Brandeis’s Plan 


concerns, the banks were able to sell 
policies at lower rates and with higher 
proportionate benefits. Today more 
than $100,000,000 of savings bank 
“over-the-counter” life insurance is in 
force in the Bay State. 

Last week Brandeis, now a white- 
haired, 82-year-old Associate Justice 
of the U. S. Supreme Court, had the 
satisfaction of se¢ing his plan being 
copied for the first time in another 
state. Championed by Governor Leh- 
man, a bill closely modeled on the 
Massachusetts law had just passed the 
New York State Legislature. 

After next January 1, any New York 
savings bank can offer life insurance 
policies of up to $1,000. As a pre- 
caution against too serious competition 
with private insurance, individuals 
will be limited to $3,000 worth of 
“counter” insurance, no matter how 
many banks they patronize. Any bank 
acting under the new law must set up 
a separate department with its own re- 
serve fund; general bank assets cannoi 
be used to secure insurance policies. 
Unlike the Massachusetts law, the 
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New York measure was intended 
aid chiefly a certain type of insura; 
buyer—those who purchase “ind 
trial” policies of very small amou 
Private companies offering such p 
cies send collectors every week 
minute premiums ‘of from 10 to 
cents. This involves heavy expe: 
which cut down the benefits recei 
by the policy-holders. Furthermo 
85 per cent of such policies in \; 
York are lapsed before maturity 
complete loss to the policy-hold: 
Its proponents hoped the new 
would substitute “counter” insurs 
for industrial policies. 

As had happened 30 years befor: 
Massachusetts, the private insura 
companies strongly opposed the | 
Despite their protests that it wo 
cut into their business, however, th 
seemed little actual chance that | 
would be seriously affected. In Ma: 
chusetts savings bank policies re) 
sent only about 3 per cent of the sta 
total life insurance. Chief cause 
this is that the banks themselves 
not over-enthusiastic about 
policies. In New York it seemed }i| 
ly that this same factor would ope: 

atten ax 


1938 Planting 


As the calendar clicked off the | 
day of spring last week, Ameri 
farmers the nation over were |} 
with plans for spring planting. 
probable results of their husban 
had just been summed up by the | 
Department of Agriculture. 

From the Department’s Crop Rey: 
ing Board came word that growers 
half-a-dozen principal food and fev 
crops intended to cut their acré 
about 3.2 per cent below last yeu 
figure. To corn, spring wheat, | 
tatoes, rice, oats and barley, said | 
report, 191,370,000 acres would 
planted in 1938. Last year these s: 
crops covered 197,736,000 acres. 

Spring wheat was expected to sui! 
the sharpest curtailment. As agai! 
23,750,000 acres in 1937, the Board 
forecast a spring wheat planting t! 
year of 22,282,000 acres—a reducti 
of 6.2 per cent. If the yield per a 
remained at 1937 levels, this wou!'! 
mean a spring wheat crop of alx 
176,027,000 bushels, compared to 18° 
891,000 bushels last year. Corn ac! 
age will probably drop about 2 p 
cent from 96,483,000 acres in 1937 | 
94,595,000 in 1938. Among the les: 
crops, potato acreage was expected 
decline 3.6 per cent, rice 1.8 per cen! 
oats, 2.1 per cent and barley 5.4 p 
cent. ‘ 
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THE STRANGE CONDITION 
THAT CAUSES HAY-FEVER 


There is an unknown condition ab: 
Hay-Fever which causes many peopl 
believe that nothing can be done for | 
Mr. R. O. Murphy, Box 463, Stillwater 
Minn., who relieved himself from t! 
suffering of Hay-Fever, will explain th 
condition without charge to anyone wl! 
writes him. Just send your name an 
address at once, because strange as i! 
may seem this is the time of the yea: 
to treat Hay-Fever suffering.—Adv. 
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Mennonite Test 
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in 1935, Abraham Warkentin, a Rus- 
n-born Mennonite teacher § and 


reacher, applied for citizenship in a 


deral District Court in Chicago. His 
nlication was refused because he 
uld not swear to “take up arms in 
fense of this country.” The Men- 
ite Church, he said, forbade tak- 
oaths and killing. 
sy last week, Warkentin’s subse- 
ent fight against the decision had 
en carried to the U. S. Supreme 
it, despite the fact that in two 
ious decisions the Court had ruled 
a refusal to bear arms was a 
to citizenship. 
Because one of these rulings was 
eled against an atheist and the 
er against a Baptist, Warkentin ar- 
ed in his brief, they should not 
ly to him as a Mennonite, The 
stitutional fathers, he said, intend- 
that Mennonites and Quakers— 
h of whom specificially oppose 
s-carrying and = oath - taking— 
uld be “privileged groups” receiv- 
special consideration because of 
damental religious principles. 
a Mennonite, Warkentin is a mem- 
of a religious group whose refusal 
take human life and oaths stems 
m the fact that it accepts no author- 
other than the Bible. Mennonites 
civil authority, however,.in all 
igs not prohibited by Scripture. 
the three Mennonite sects in the 
ited States, with a total of ap- 
‘imately 75,000 members, the 
ish of Pennsylvania probably are 
best known. 


- 





Presbyterian “Victory” 


‘ . 


Borne the Presbyterian Chure h in 
.S. A. deposed 100 “rebel” clergy- 
1 who refused toaccept the church’s 
id against literal interpretation of 
Bible. Among them was the Rev. 
rl MeIntire, pastor of the well-to-do 
sbyterian Church of Collingswood, 
J 
Defying the ouster, the Rev. Mc- 
lire stuck to his pulpit and con- 
ied to preach his fundamentalist 
trines to 1,200 enthusiastic parish- 
ers. When the West Jersey Presby- 
in 1936 sent a minister to replace 
ir pastor,.members of the congre- 
tion barricaded the pulpit against 
i. Apparently secure in the af- 
tions of 90 per cent of his flock, 
Intire remained in possession for 
irly two more years. 


Last week, however, the Jersey pas- 


was without a church. After the 


‘936 incident, five parishioners repre- 


iting a non-fundamentalist minor- 
had gone to court to prevent Mc- 


tire and his followers from “divert- 
g the church property to uses other 
than those of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S. A.” A lengthy legal battle 
sued, and finally Vice Chancellor 





F. B. Davis ruled against the pastor. 

Chief point of the five complainants 
was that by running counter to the 
doctrines of the parent church, Mc- 
Intire had been unlawfully using prop- 
erty that belonged not to him and his 
congregation, but to the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., under which 
the Collingswood institution had been 
established and had flourished. Deny- 
ing this interpretation of their 
church’s ownership, the McIntire fac- 
tion attacked the parent church for 
“disloyalty to the ancient faith and 
doctrine of the Presbyterian Church.” 

Refusing to pass on the theological 
issue, the court found that the Col- 
lingswood church, valued at $250,000, 
belonged to the parent church. There- 
fore, it‘-ordered McIntire to abide by 
the Presbytery’s edict and resign his 
charge. The decision was important 
because it might affect ownership of 
other church properties where matters 
of faith are in dispute. 

Assailing Davis for permitting the 
parent church to “embrace Commu- 
nism and still maintain use of prop- 
erties dedicated to preaching of the 
Bible,” McIntire nevertheless bowed 
to the decree. Loyal Presbyterians 
claimed a victory, but to observers it 
seemed that the triumph might be a 
hollow one. MclIntire’s congregation, 
still overwhelmingly fundamentalist, 
prepared to follow him out of the 
church, leaving the parent church with 
an expensive plant and no parishion- 
ers to maintain it. 
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1938 Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 
MEN-WOMEN. Many 1938 appoint- 
ments expected. Write immediately 
for free 32-page book, with list of 
Amany positions and particulars 
Sy telling how to qualify for them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. R-191, Rochester, N. ¥. 





Write Today for Free 1938 Catalog ! 


BASTIAN BROS. CO 





162 sastian Bide ROCHESTER, ©. ¥.| 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


BooKKEEPER 


New, better bookkeeping opportunities opening every 
day. Jobs that pay well—and lead to still better jobs. 
We train you to get them—and keep them! Previous 
training not necessary. C.P.A. instructors cover every- 
thing from the ground up. Inexpensive. Write for free 
book and special terms. No obligation. Address: 
LaSalle Extension, Dept. 4393-H Chicago, fl. 
The School That Has Over 1,450 C. P. A. Alumni 


High School Course 


ELM CULE Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to gt 
dent schoo) ht repares for entrance to college Standard 
texts sup plied Dip joma  awander. Credit for H., 5, subjects already 
cemplebed ngle wmred. Free Bulletin on req 


merican Scheel, pt. H-441. Drexel at 58th, Chicage 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS for US 


MAKE MONEY. Thousands needed for 
Laboratory Research. We supply breed- 
ers and buy the youn Write today for 
FREE illustrated boo beak. Research Supply 
Corp... Dept. A-14, 2436 W. vert St., Phila, oe. 























coLoR YOUR HAIR MN 


and color your hair at the same time, | FRENCH 
* shade. SHAMPO-KOLOR won't rub off. WAY 
olors roots leaves hair soft,natural; p A 


vores. wave-Free Books Valligny Prod., ne., Dpt. 6-B, 254 W. 31 $1.8. 


If You Need Extra Money 


Write at once for free details of our Spare Time 
Income plan which is helping hundreds to earn 
extra money every day. Address: 

PATHFINDER, ASHINGTON, D. CG 
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YOU RECEIVE 


$7,500.00 
$7, S00. oo 


LOSS OF HANDS, 
FEET OR EYES 


$25 Sickness 
$25 iwccivent 
$25 hoseitac 
$100 wicwinc: 


COST TO YOU Remember you do §@ 


ONLY 
$1] PER MONTH 


SEND 
NO 


just mail the cou- B 
pon. Don't delay— 8 
do this today! 





not send one cent— 8 Name . 


@ Address...... ihsudgasoopie doccecocageceeséuscectens 


Every hour, day and night 4,080 people 
are disabled through sickness and accident. 

You never know when tragedy strikes. 

The Policy of the Century comes to your 
aid at the time of your most dire need—at a 
time when you are down, financially handi- 
capped, unable to care for your loved ones. 





THE POLICY OF THE CENTURY 


WILL PAY FWOUR BILLS 


The United Insurance Company of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, a legal reserve insurance 
company which has paid millions of dol- 
lars to policyholders, offers you the new 
“CENTURY” Policy. This company is 


INSURES MEN AND WOMEN 


The new “Century” Sickness and Acci- 
dent Policy insures both men and women 
with benefits shown, plus many other 
liberal features outlimed in the policy. 
Provides family aid and quick payment 
of benefits as outlined in the policy. 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
> CENTURY POLICY DEPT., INC., NO AGENT 


8 UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 
. ELGIN TOWER, ELGIN, ILL., Suite 8-— 


8 Please mail me at once complete information how to get the 
MONEY 8 “Century” Policy for my Free inspection without obligation 
® 


not an association or assessment com- 
pany. Old and reliable. It is approved by 
state insurarice departments. Only $1 per 
month covers sickness and accident. Pays 
up to $7,500.00 for accidental death. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Anyone between the ages of 16 and 75 
can apply. No medical examination. Pro- 
tects you against such misfortunes that 
often occur in homes, streets, office fields, 
factories, etc., as provided in the policy. 
Be safe! Rush coupon. No agent will call. 


WILL CALL + 
4 



































































EDITORIAL 





lt Bears Repeating 


In the bright days of 1929, when 
levels of industrial production were 
at an all-time high, rich and unwor- 
ried America was the envy and won- 
der of the world. In that year, the 
nation’s unemployed numbered only 
about 3,000,000—a “normal” amount 
that could be easily cared for. 

Then the bubble broke, the accumu- 
lated mistakes of the years took their 
toll, the whole fabric of prosperity 
fell to pieces. From a_ normal, of 
3,000,000 in 1929, the army of unem- 
ployed grew with sickening rapidity 
until it numbered from 13 to 17 mil- 
lions in 1933. 

That was the darkest year of all, 
and that was the year the New Deal 
took over. From that time to today, 
about 19 billion dollars have been 
spent on recovery and relief. Just 
before 1937 began, levels of industrial 
production in America were actually 
two points Aigher than the all-time 
highs of 1929 and almost as many per- 
sons were at work as in 1929. Even 
so, during this recovery peak, the job- 
less army numbered in the neighbor- 
hood of eight or nine millions—normal 
population growth of about 1,000,000 
a year had greatly increased the 
amount of new labor available while 
industry was trying to re-employ 
those who had lost their jobs since 
1929. Late in 1937, something hap- 
pened to recovery—a serious decline 
set in; in a few months, millions more 
were out of work again. Today, de- 


spite the 19 billions that have been 


spent, despite the fact that industrial 
production was at a new all-time high 
at the start of 1937, there are between 
10 and 13 millions unemployed. 

This is a discouraging fact but it 
bears repeating again and again. It 
bears repeating because it points to a 
basic condition that must somehow be 
remedied if the nation’s economic 
system. is ever to get back on its feet 
once more. The basic condition is 
this: unemployment has grown to be a 
permanent headache and all our eco- 
nomic troubles will continue perma- 
nent unless the headache is cured. 
As. our article on page 3 shows, it 
must by now be generally admitted 
and recognized that all the billions 
we have spent on relief have been 
little more than a temporary pallia- 
tive. At the same time, it must by 
now be generally admitted and recog- 
nized that the palliative is much too 
costly to be applied indefinitely. Some 
way must be found to make our eco- 
nomic system create millions of jobs 
for the millions jobless. 

It is no simple matter in this case 
to draw up the blueprints of solution. 
That is a job that cannot be done in a 
day, or a month, or a year, or perhaps 
even a decade. But the first outlines 
can be sketched through the coopera- 








tive efforts of - business,. agriculture 
and government. Only people with 
an utter lack of realism will say that 
business and agriculture should be 
left to their own devices; only people 
who are absolutely blind to the prob- 
lems of this age will say that govern- 
ment should remain aloof. 

The prime fact facing the country 
today is that there can be no true re- 
covery, no sound prosperity, until our 
unemployed millions find an oppor- 
tunity in life, find a way to support 
themselves and their families. The 
20th century, the machine age in full 
flower, has done things to the world 
and to the society that makes up the 
world. This is an era of painful ad- 
justment—adjustment to swifter com- 
merce, adjustment to intense compe- 
tition in trade and labor markets, ad- 
justment to mass production in fac- 
tory and on farm, adjustment to tech- 
nological advances that have made 
dumb metal instruments do the work 
of many human hands. To all intents 
and purposes, an economic system that 
was good 50 years ago, business prac- 
tices that were good 50 years ago, 
farming methods that were good 50 
years ago, are all now going through 
a process of bringing themselves up 
to date. 

In all the changes of the last 50 
years, perhaps none has been greater 
than the advent of mass production 
by machines, This development open- 
ed up vast new industries and great 
avenues of employment, At the same 
time, however, it reduced the need for 
human labor in many fields. This is 
a familiar story, and it is important 
at this time, There is reason to be- 
lieve that technological progress can 
reach a certain point where it dis- 
places workers without at the same 
time opening up new fields of employ- 
ment for other workers. The Rust 
Brothers’ cotton picker, for example, 
may yet take the place of millions of 
southern laborers, but millions will 
not be employed in manufacturing it. 
From the employment standpoint, the 
significance of such a development is 
obvious. It creates a deep social and 
economic change that requires far- 
reaching adjustments through the na- 
tion as a whole. 

With employment and the profit sys- 
tem constantly in mind, the necessary 
adjustments must be made through a 
working partnership of government, 
business and agriculture. In the past 
few years, the first dim outlines of 
solution have been drawn and tried, 
some succeeding in part, some failing 
altogether. Dim as they have been 
and still are, however, the outlines 
point the way to certain fundamental 
objectives that seem essential in any 
program designed to end the problem 
of unemployment, the basic problem 
of the times. A few of the objectives 
are outstanding: a shorter work week 


Pyle yi 
B e- 


Path finde: 


to spread employment; a much great: 
national income to add to purchasi: 
power; increased consumption 
products to stimulate industrial p: 
duction, and thus to stimulate the cr: 
tion of jobs; a lifting of the natio) 
“submerged third” to a higher ec: 
nomic level, to a better share 
wealth—all this to open up a nm 
consuming field of buyers who buy |) 
cause they have work. 

It is along such lines as these t! 
our unemployment problem must 
solved. Unless they are followed, 
unless some new and gigantic econo 
ic field opens unexpectedly, Amer 
never again will be rich and | 
worried, never again will be the en 
and wonder of the world. 


q 
“Kaw-Ling Awl Kars” 


Never a week goes by but someo 
steps out from the mass of his fello 
with an idea that could, if given h 
a chance, revolutionize some phase 
American life. To our way of thi: 
ing, the one so stepping out last week 
was Mr. Walter W. Hinton of N. 
York City. 

Mr. Hinton’s idea is the SPELL 
system of auto license plates. 
would substitute for the strings 
numbers on license tags an easily 
membered word or phrase, to be spc! 
ed phonetically. His plan, said \ 
Hinton, who is currently urging 
upon motor vehicle authorities in \ 
York State, would “curb hit-and-: 
drivers, make detection of crimin 
simpler, and cut down the 40,000 an- 
nual death toll on our highways.” 

He explains: “If you were knock 
down and half stunned by an Illin: 
car carrying the plate 1-348-726, wou! 
you remember it? I bet you'd | 
member it a lot easier if it was 0!!- 
BABY or T-FOR-TO.” 

A mathematician called in by \r. 
Hinton has figured that there are 
4,475,671,200 possible combinations 
seven letters. And, Mr. Hinton adis, 
if only one in a hundred of these com- 
binations made some kind of sens, 
there would still be more than 41.- 
000,000 combinations, 

Many of the things Mr, Hinton claiis 
for his invention are certainly possi 
ble. We can almost hear the whine 
of the police car’s. radio as the c:!! 
goes out, “Robbery. Get-a-way maiic 
in ‘OH-YU-KID, Watch out for ‘O!!- 
YU-KID.’” 

However, despite the fascination «{ 
the idea, we have a feeling that \r. 
Hinton is not going to be successful 
in his campaign to have the phone! 
spelling system applied to all aut» 
(he also suggests its adaptability { 
treasury notes and telephone num- 
bers). If we know our light-heartc:! 
autoists, drivers would think up ‘° 
many games, anagrams and crosswor! 
puzzles to be played with the letters 
on approaching cars that they’d forg«' 
all the rules of motoring and the roads 
would be strewn with wreckage bear- 
ing such cheerful byt scareely col- 
gruous inscriptions as “SWEETY-P! 
or “HOW’M-I-DOING?” 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


N RUNNING a story about General 
| Philip H. Sheridan’s stuffed horse 
turning red at the National Museum 
{the Smithsonian Institution (PATH- 
FINDER, Nov. 27), we unwittingly 
|. noeked an historical issue wide open. 
Gist of our story was that Rienzi, the 
gal-black horse ridden by General 
Sheridan on his famous 20-mile gallop 
from Winchester, Va., to Cedar Creek, 
id presented by him to the Military 
Service Institution in 1881, was chang- 
i¢ color with long exposure to dust 
d light. 
Now along comes a Mr. Warren L. 
ishaw, who insists the Smithsonian’s 
rse is not Rienzi at all, but an im- 
stor. He thinks the real Rienzi is 
probably still] at the Army museum at 
Governors’ Island, N. Y. There it 
ent 44 years until 1923, when it 
as transferred to Washington—“sup- 
posedly,” says Mr. Pushaw. The horse 
‘ir. Pushaw objects to is on view now. 
\ir. Pushaw has probably thought 
re about Sheridan’s horse than any- 
else in the world. “I have long 
n a student of Civil war history, 
| I think everything pertaining 
reto should be accurate,” he says. 
He has found a former National Mu- 
eum curator named James Benedict 
io remembers when the stuffed 
rse arrived from New York, and 
who swears that the horse was then 
ed and apparently always had been. 
Civil war histories always refer to 
izi as a black harse. 
Ve talked to Mr. Pushaw about this 
his parlor last week. He is 84 
v, and it is the dream of his life 
e the horse at the Smithsonian— 
fraud horse,” he calls it—unmask- 
In a well-thumbed volume of 
eridan’s memoirs he found a draw- 
‘ of Rienzi, and compared it with a 
ture of. the Smithsonian steed. 
ook,” he said, “they aren’t the same 
ipe, 
Gutzon Borglum’s statue of Sheri- 
at Sheridan Circle in the capital 
esn’t please Mr. Pushaw. “Sheri- 
lan’s feet wouldn’t have come down 
t far,’ he says. On his door jamb 
Pushaw has carved a notch to 
»w Sheridan’s height—‘five feet 
en, same as Napoleon.” He con- 
lers Sheridan one of the greatest 
ierals who ever lived. We asked 
1 what he thought of General Lee. 
\ very able man,” he said carefully. 
here was a little pause. “I’m order- 
¢ a new book,” said Mr. Pushaw, 
ind Pll lend it to you. It shows up 
reneral Lee in a ve-ry unpleasant 
cht, ve-ry unpleasant.” 
Native of Pittsfield, Me., Mr. Pushaw 
is been in Washington since 1874 
nd did shorthand reporting for 48 
ears at the Pension Bureau. He has 
the sweet, courtly manners of a by- 
cone day, but he still likes a fight and 
's determined to oust the Smithsonian’s 
horse. The Smithsonian, however, 
Sticks to its gums. Says Alexander 
Wetmore, Assistant Secretary of the 
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Tnternational 
Stokowski Offered Beauty (See Col. 3) 
National Museum: “The horse has 


been mounted since 1878. No mount- 
ed animal can stand such long ex- 
posure to the light and keep its origi- 
nal color.” Mr. Pushaw says this is 
all very well, but why would a black 
horse turn red? 

Feeling impartial about the whole 
thing, we went down to have a look 
at the Smithsonian’s Rienzi, where he 
stood under a stair, near some old blue 
china and an early Curtiss plane. We 
stood sc long looking fixedly at the 
horse, wondering if he were a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, that a small crowd 
gathered to peer over our shoulder. 
The verdict: the horse has blackish 
legs, and three yellow feet. The rest 
of him, whoever he is, is tan. 
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NEVITABLY, reporters call Albert 
Gondre “the man without a coun- 


try.” He was born in Sweden 76 years 
ago. At 20, he emigrated and joined 
the U, S. Army to fight the Indians. 


That made him an American citizen. 
Later he went to Canada to take a 
homestead and become a Canadian 
citizen, After three years he wander- 
ed back across the border and for- 
feited his Canadian citizenship. 

After years of roaming, Gondre land- 
ed in Washington. Three months ago 
police found him sitting on a step sur- 
rounded by children who were listen- 
ing saucer-eyed to his Indian stories. 
Two weeks ago police found him 
again, in a vacant house without food 
or heat. For his own protection he 
was sentenced to jail for vagrancy. 

Citizen of no country, Gondre was 
nevertheless an old soldier of the 22nd 
U. S. Infantry. The Soldiers’ Home 
offered him a haven. Last week, look- 
ing like a medieval saint in his long 
hair, yellowed beard, and hospital 
tunic, he was shuffling up and down 
the corridors of the oldest soldiers’ 
home in the United States (founded in 
1851 with $118,000 of Mexican War 
tribute). For the rest of his life, tired 
old Gondre will be able to breakfast 
on eggs and milk thoughtfully supplied 
by 8,000 chickens and 200 Holstein 
cows, For the rest of his life, he can 
sit with other old soldiers and swap 
stories in the sun. 











NAMES 


A flat denial that they were con- 
templating marriage came from 
GRETA GARBO and LEOPOLD 
STOKOWSKI at Ravello, Italy, where 
the screen star and the orchestra con- 
ductor were vacationing last week. 
“I only want to be let alone,” said 
Miss Garbo. Stokowski, she said, was 
only “a friend who offered to show me 
some of the beauty of the world.” 





Ready to return to the United States 
from a European trip, former Presi- 
dent HERBERT HOOVER boarded the 
liner Normandie at Southampton, Eng- 
land. To a reporter’s question, “What 
are, your plans,” Hoover replied smil- 
ingly “I plan to stay aboard the Nor- 
mandie until she reaches New York.” 

Returning to Albania without the 
wealthy American husbands they were 
reported to have been -seeking, the 
three sisters of King Zog I, MYZEJEN, 
RUHIJE and MAXHIDE, took with 
them 50 pairs of American-made shoes. 

After giving away an average of $10 
a minute for-the last ten years—a total 
of more than $50,000,000—LORD NUF- 
FIELD, English automobile manufac- 
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BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 


—McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
—Modern Remances, I yr. 
—Open Road (Boys) 16 mos. 
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—American Boy, 8 mos. 
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turer, announced that he had decided 
to ignore begging letters in the future. 
His secretaries have estimated that 
70,000 appeals for money have come 
to his office within the last year. And 
that, said the Viscount who had start- 
ed his career making bicycles 43 years 
ago, is much too many. 

To settle a libel action brought by 
the parents of SHIRLEY TEMPLE, 
sereen star, an English publication 
named Night and Day, since discon- 
tinued, paid Shirley $10,000. Counsel 
for the Temples refused to read the 
“beastly publication” in the London 
court but called it “one of the hor- 
riblest libels one can imagine about 
a child 9 years of age.” 


Alert English railway officials no- 
ticed just in time that the boat train 
which was to take EAMON DE VA- 
LERA, Prime Minister of Eire, to Lon- 
don recently was drawn by an engine 
named the Ulster Rifleman. Plates on 
the engine, named after Eire’s north- 
ern foes, were quickly removed, 


Poised to throw his hat into the ring, 
JOHN McCORMACK, Irish tenor, was 
studying his eligibility for the office 
of President of Eire. McCormack, who 
became a naturalized citizen of the 
United States in 1919, announced his 
willingness to run in a surprise state- 
ment on the Rudy Vallee radio hour 
on St. Patrick’s Day. 

Informed that New York’s City Hall 
had been decorated with six cuspidors 
bearing the insignia “Made In Ger- 
many,” despite a ruling that the city 
was not to use German-made prod- 
ucts, Mayor FIORELLO H,. LA GUAR- 
DIA said: “I can’t think of anything 
better to do with a Nazi product 
than to spit in it.” 

After a three-month stay in the 
United States, Colonel and Mrs. 
CHARLES A. LINDBERGH were back 
in England last week. Booked on the 
liner Bremen as “Mr. and Mrs, Charles 
Scott,” they left New York as secre- 
tively as they had arrived last De- 
cember. 

ARTHUR E., (“Turkey”) GEHRKE 
of Watertown, Wis., ended his annual 
winter hibernation, and to those who 
knew him this meant spring had defi- 
nitely arrived. For many _ years, 
Gehrke has taken to bed at the first 
sign of cold weather and stayed there 
until March or April, eating great 
quantities of turkey all the time. 

Selected as an honorary member of 
the class of 1938 at Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass., Mme. CHIANG KAI- 
SHEK, a 1917 graduate of the college 
and wife of the Chinese generalissimo, 
cabled: “Honored and delighted to ac- 
cept Nineteen Thirty-eight’s invita- 
tion . . . Greetings to classmates. 
Mayling Soong Chiang.” 


Arrested as a pickpocket in a New 
York City subway station, a man told 
police his. name was OTIS CHEATUM. 
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Francisco Franco 

No single man in bloody Spain 
today is more powerful than Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco Franco. Short, 
paunchy, somewhat effeminate, he is 
not only supreme commander of all 
the Rebel armies but also dictator of 
Rightist Spain’s political, economic 
and social life. His sub-generals and 
soldiers deeply respect him. Loyalist 
Spain hates and fears him. 

A fortnight ago, Loyalist Spain had 
ample cause for both fear and hate. 
With two thirds of the country al- 
ready under the generalissimo’s con- 
trol, the remaining Loyalist third was 
being cut in two by an overwhelming 
Rebel drive toward the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. At the same time, in Loyal- 
ist cities like Barcelona, the civilian 
population was being blasted into 
near-demoralization by the most piti- 
less series of air bombings in world 
history (see page 8). As a result, 





International 


Franco Believes in Brute Force 


the Republic of Spain seemed on the 
verge of complete collapse. 

If it fell, the 46-year-old Franco, a 
Roman Catholic and an arch-conserva- 
tive, probably would become the dic- 
tator of all Spain. As such, because 
the military and economic aid of Hit- 
ler and Mussolini has been largely 
responsible for his success, he would 
be the first large-scale dictator ever 
created by other large-scale dictators. 

Among totalitarian rulers, Franco 
already is unique. Like them he has 





a high-flown title—El Caudillo (the 
chief)—but unlike them, he is not 
loudly fanatic, theatrical or rich. 


Light-hearted, he grins and chuckles 
much. No orator, he commands 
neither a sweeping mass movement 
nor even a unified political party. 

In common with other Fascist dic- 
tators, however, Franco hates what 
he believes is “communism” and em- 
ploys brute force to wipe it out. 


arly in the- war, for example, in 
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Badajoz, his troops herded 3,000 wor 
men into a bull ring and slaughter 
them with machine guns. In additi: 
the generalissimo has spasmodica!| 
subjected defenseless Loyalist tow 
to ruthless bombings, obviously 
break down the people’s morale. 
April, 1937, his bombers killed 800 ©), 
men, women and children at Gu 
nica, a town of no military importan 
And in Barcelona last week, at le 
1,000 non-combatants lay horril) 
dead after three days of terror. 

This brutality is an outgrowth 
Franco’s training as a soldier. Bo 
December 8, 1892, at Ferrol in ( 
licia, where his father was comman( 
of the naval base, little Francisco 
second of three sonst—entered thc 
National Military Academy at Tol: 
when he was 14. A brilliant stud: 
he was sent to Morocco at 17 to fig!! 
the fierce Riffian tribesmen. Blood 
skirmishes there made life seem cheap 
and convinced him that force wa 
language universally understood. 

A fearless and shrewd fighter, 
zoomed up in the Spanish army lik: 
a stratosphere balloon. At 27, he » 
second in command of Tercio, |! 
noted Spanish Foreign Legion force 
he helped to create, and in 1923, at ‘| 
he was its commander. 

In 1925, when Dictator Primo 
Rivera appointed him a liaison ofli 
to the French army during the Franco- 
Spanish war against the Riffian lead: 
Abd-el-Krim, Franco picked up his 
first workimg knowledge of Fascis 
The next year, when he was 34, Fran 
was made the youngest general in th 
Spanish army and subsequently ! 
came director of the War College 
Saragossa. While teaching other 0! 
ficers, he added a thorough knowleds 
of military theory to his practi 
fighting experience. Combined, tli 
made him one of Spain’s ablest g 
erals. 

After the monarchy was toppled in 
1931, the Republicans wanted to re- 
move Franco because of his kno 
sympathy for King Alfonso XIII. Bu 
Manuel Azana, then Minister of W:'. 
and now President, kept him in tli 
army. This was a mistake. In 19 
when the Rightists won the electio'> 
Jose Maria Gil Robles—the Catho! 
politician who is sometimes regard! 
as the chief plotter in the prese:'! 
revolution—became Minister of W 
and immediately appointed Fran 
chief of staff. In this strategic po 





‘sition, Franco prepared the army [ 


the future revolt. 

In the 1936 elections, the Leftis' 
Popular Front was swept into po’ 
er. Suspecting that Franco, alo: 
with other army officers, was involve: 
in a plot to overthrow the Republi: 


t Franco’s older brother Nicolas and his young 
brother Ramon also are militarists. Nicolas joi! 
the Navy and is now chief aide to brother Franc! 
in the war government. Ramon joined the air for 
and in 1926 gained national fame for his non-sto 
fii A Loyalist syn 
pathizer at the outbreak of the Civil war, he | 
now believed to be imprisoned in a Rebel jail. 
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the Front government shipped him off 
to the Canary Islands as military gov- 
ernor. But within a few months, 
Franco was back in Spain as leader of 
the rebellion. 

This development was accidental. 
\ccording to original Rebel plans, ex- 
iled General Jose Sanjurjo, Franco’s 

end and mentor who had led an 
bortive revolution against the Repub- 

- jn 1932, was to be Generalissimo 
of the Rebel armies. But when the 
ebellion broke in July, 1936, he was 

led in an airplane accident at Lis- 
bon, Portugal. Meanwhile, Franco 

id kept the revolt alive by flying to 

rocco, shooting Leftist sympathiz- 

s and leading the troops across the 

raits of Gibraltar into southern 
Spain. Subsequently, other Rebel gen- 

ils voted to make him Generalissimo. 
\t Burgos on July 23, 1936, his dic- 
torship was proclaimed. 

Later, Franco moved his headquar- 
ters to the Bishop’s palace at Sala- 

inca. There, when he is not at the 

it, he lives with his wife, Carmen 
Polo de Franco, whom he married 
i2 years ago, and his 10-year-old 
ghter Carmencita. In an ante- 

n of his closely guarded head- 

rters hangs his one gesture toward 

melodramatic. A poster, it reads: 
Silence, enemy ears are listening.” 
the 20 months since the Civil 

* began, Franco has been ruling 
liebel Spain by martial law. Unlike 
the Loyalists, who allow foreign cor- 

spondents a large amount of free- 

n behind the lines, Franco guides 

tours of newspapermen in an at- 
lempt to let them see only what he 
nts them to see. Because he blamed 

; bombings of Guernica and Duran- 

on “Marxist mobs,” some corre- 
pondents have flatly called him a 


\lthough Franco tells the world 
that the divergent political groups sup- 
ting him have been unified by the 
Decree of Unification of April 19, 1937, 
few doubt that he sits on a political 
oleano. The wealthy landowners, 
ose money helps support the re- 
lt, intend to keep their land, chiefly 
by restoration of the monarchy. His 
officers want to rule through a mili- 
tary dictatorship. And the political 
Fascists, who outnumber both land- 
ners and officers, desire a dictator- 
ship based on mass approval. If Fran- 
wins the war and holds his power, 
conflict of demands can be ex- 

ted to make trouble for him. 
Self-admittedly neither a politician 
a statesman, Franco’s own views 
1 the future government of the 
New Spain” are too conflicting to 
ke sense. At one time he is for 
mething fundamentally democratic; 
| another time he is for a Fascist dic- 
tatorship; and at still another time, 
is for a strict military dictatorship. 
|his indicates that he either does not 
snow what he is talking about or that 
he is purposely inconsistent for the 
ike of expediency. Because of this 
‘act, the ultimate character of the 
‘Spanish government cannot be fore- 
ist until after the Rebels conquer or 

‘e conquered. 
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MOVIE WORLD 
Birth Film 


If asked to allow the showing of a 
movie of the actual birth of a baby, 
the New York State Board of Regents, 
the state’s final censorship authority, 
normally would answer with a unani- 
mous and emphatic “no.” 

Last week no such answer was im- 
mediately forthcoming as the Regents 
listened to an appeal for an unrestrict- 
ed license to show “The Birth of a 
Baby,” a film in which scenes of the 
delivery of a baby girl are high-light- 
ed. Mindful of the statute which pro- 
vides that a film may be banned if it 
is “indecent, immoral and tending to 
corrupt morals,” board members view- 
ed with mixed feelings the arguments 
for licensing the picture. 

Because “The Birth of a Baby” had 
the American Committee on Maternal 
Welfare as its backer and the endorse- 
ments of the American Medical As- 
sociation, the United States Public 
Health Service, the American’ College 
of Surgeons, numerous clergymen and 
newspaper editors, the Regents found 
it impossible to dismiss it as a so- 
called sex-film. 

Telling the story of a couple about 
to have their first child, the purpose 
of the film, according to Dr. Fred L. 
Adair, chairman of the Maternal Wel- 
fare Committee, is to help in these 
objectives: to reduce maternal and in- 
fant mortality; to avert fear of child- 
bearing; to prevent abortion; to pre- 
sent the phenomenon of human repro- 
duction in an authoritative and digni- 
fied manner; to warn against the 
dangers of promiscuity and to empha- 
size the responsibilities of fatherhood, 

In carrying the plea for a license, 
Dr. Adair told the Regents that the 
film wofild be distributed only to those 
exhibitors who would agree to show 
it without any other feature film on 
the same bill. At the same time, he 
said, the picture would be advertised 
and publicized only in a way approved 
by the Maternal Welfare Committee. 

The Board announced last week that 
it would postpone its decision for a 
month. Outside of New York, censors 
so far have permitted the film to be 
shown in only one theater—the 
Lyceum in Minneapolis. 

cccniticeniallelaailadita malta 
You'll Be Seeing 

Girl of the Golden West (M-G-M): 
In 1905 when David Belasco produced 
“Girl of the Golden West” on the New 
York stage, it was a tremendous hit. 
That times and tastes have changed in 
the past 33 years is all too conclusive- 
ly shown by Metro’s movie production 
of that same play. The story of the 
beautiful gal who runs a mining town 
salon and has the ill fortune to fall in 
love with a bandit is about as up-to- 
date as a horse and buggy. Not even 
Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy 
seem to be able to make it very con- 
vincing. Walter Pidgeon is equally 
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One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over One Million Dollars in cash bene- 
fits have already been paid to one-cent-a- 
day policy holders by National Protective 
Insurance Co., the oldest and largest com- 
pany of its kind. 

Their new policy pays maximum Prin- 
cipal Sum benefits of $4,000, increasing to 
$6,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$100 are payable up to 24 months. Large 
cash sums are paid immediately for frac- 
tures, dislocations, etc. Also liberal bene- 
fits are paid for any and every accident. 
Same old price—just one cent a day. Age 
limits for policy—men, women and chil- 
dren—Ages 7 to 80 years. 


Send No Money 


For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, sim- 
ply send name, age, address, beneficiary’s 
name and relationship. No application to fill 
out, no medical examination. After reading 
policy, which will be mailed to you, either re- 
turn it or send $3.65 which pays you up for a 
whole year—365 days. Write National Protec- 
tive Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick Bidg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., today while offer is still open. 


1F YOU HAVE 


GRAY HAIR 


and DON’T LIKE a 
MESSY MIXTURE.... 
then write today for my 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


Asa Hair Color Specialist with forty years’ European 
American experience, | am prowdof my Color Imparter 
for Grayness. Use it like a hair tonic. Wonderfully 
GOOD for the scalp and dandruff; it can’t leave 
stains. As you use it, the gray hair becomes @ darker, 
more youthful color. I want to convince you by sending 
my free trial bottle and book telling All About Gray Hair. 
ARTHUR RHODES, Hair Color Expert, Dept. 4, LOWELL. MASS. 


CALCIUM Gizéz% STRONG BODIES 


Modern cooking destroys much vital, « 
building CALCIUM which Wa/ure pleces in ’ 


On «a. ECKMANS ier Boe 
a ALTerstiVE 

H wi upset the st: h. 
ia ete 
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SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly far and near. Then the above Beau- 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
styles $2.20 and up. 

We only handle High Grade Single Vision and 
DOUBLE VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 
toric lenses, ground into ONE SOLID PIECE of 
GLASS. DOCTOR H. E. BAKER, 0.D., with 
over 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES to 
give you Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 
with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 

MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept. 84-N 
5126 Pensacola Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





CUT THIS OUT ! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 
scription Representatives in 
all states. Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 


Circulation Manager 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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mis-cast as the sheriff who loves Miss 
MacDonald, and only Leo Carillo as 
Eddy’s bandit lieutenant and H. B. 
Warner as a missionary are probable 
characters. Altogether a pretty dated 
affair, “Girl of the Golden West” relies 
teo much on the MacDonald and Eddy 
voices. 

Condemned Women (RKO): With 
this picture RKO claims to give movie- 
goers “drama red-hot from the blaz- 
ing inferno of hate and fear and des- 
peration behind the brooding granite 
walls of a women’s prison.” There 
is plenty of hate and fear and brood- 
ing granite walls, but the drama is a 
bit on the heavy instead of the red-hot 
side. The story of a woman convict 
(Sally Eilers) who finds no hope in 
life until she meets and falls in love 
with the prison psychologist (Louis 
Hayward) makes for harsh rather than 
happy entertainment. Anne Shirley, 
who indicated in “Stella Dallas” that 
she could be a competent actress, is 
not so good in this. 

The First Hundred Years (M-G-M): 
This is the Robert Montgomery-Vir- 
ginia Bruce comedy originally adver- 
tised under the name “Wooden Wed- 
ding.’ No mere change of title could 
disguise the fact, however, that it is 
another cinematic attempt to solve 
that old problem of whether a work- 
ing wife should sacrifice her career 
fer her husband, The picture offers 
Montgomery the type of comedy role 
to which he seems ideally suited. 

Seidel teats 


Flickers 


@ Whether skin deep or not, beauty 
is a costly commodity in Hollywood. 
During 1938, movie actresses will 
spend $739,000 for cosmetics. They 
will use nearly three tons of face 
powder, 12,860 large jars of lipstick 
find 51,840 tubes of greasepaint. In 
addition, 3,000 gallons of body make- 
up fluid will be used by chorines. The 
figures were estimated last week by 
experts of the Paramount studios. 

@ When the grand jury of Onon- 
daga County, New York, met a fort- 
night ago, it found itself called upon 
to view a motion picture. A week be- 
fore, the District Attorney had had a 
confessed murderer completely re- 
enact his crime before a sound cam- 
era, The first time that movies have 
been used for such a purpose, the 
Onondaga County film may open the 
door to wider use of movies in crim- 
inal actions elsewhere. 

q “Crazy as Can Be,” “Don’t Love 
Me So Much,” “The Accursed Craft,” 
“Kidnap Me, Sir,” and “The Naughty 
Puritan,” may sound unfamiliar to 
most movie-goers. Such are the titles, 
however, now being used in foreign 
countries for such well-known Amer- 
ican-made pictures as “Life Begins in 
College,” “Love and Hisses,” “Ebb 
Tide,” “I'll Take Romance” and “The 
Awful Truth.” Because direct trans- 
lation would often make American ti- 
tles unintelligible to foreign movie- 
goers, more than half the films shown 
abroad have their names changed. 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





“All-American Eleven” 


Not to be outdone by their rivals, 
the French dress resigners who annu- 
ally vote upon the world’s ten best- 
dressed women (PATHFINDER, Mar. 
12), over 100 American designers last 
week chose eleven women whom they 
regarded as the best-dressed in their 
respective fields. Winners, annonuced 
by Emil Alvin Hartman, director of the 
Fashion Academy in New York City 
which annually conducts the voting 
for the “All-American Eleven,” were: 

1. Ginger Rogers, movie star, who 
was chosen as “All American repre- 
sentative” for “best exemplifying the 
dress dictates of the typical Amer- 
ican girl.” 

2. Dolores Del Rio (screen) 

3. Helen Jepson (opera) 

4. Kitty Carlisle (stage) 

5. Kathryn Cravens (radio com- 
mentator) 

6. Mrs. Orson D. Munn (society) 

7. Miss Gloria Baker (debutante) 

8. Mrs, Hortense Odlum (business) 

9. Mrs. Joseph P. Kennedy (public 
life) 

10. Mrs. William H. Harkness Jr. 
(adventure) 

11. Yolanda (supper club dancer) 

> 


Policewomen 


Twenty-seven women were being 
sought this week by the New York City 
police department. 

Wanted not for crimes but for their 
“theatrical appearance” or for their 
experience in such fields as newspaper 
reporting, nursing, stenography and 
social service, they were to be chosen 
through civil service tests an@ placed 
on a reserve list to supplement the 
department’s regular force of police- 
women, Their duties were to be those 
of undercover agents. 

In thus extending its force to include 
women whose experience particular- 
ly equips them for undercover work, 
the New York police department will 
be effecting one of the most important 
changes ever to take place in the 
status of American policewomen. By 
taking on 27 new members, it will be 
raising in one step the number of 
U. S. policewomen by more than 3 
per cent, By making newspaper re- 
porting, stenography or nursing quali- 
fications, it will be instituting a new 
set of policewomen standards. By 
assigning the 27 to undercover work, 
it will be employing policewomen for 
a distinctly new duty. 

Today there are not much more than 
900 policewomen in all communities 
throughout the United States, with 
Detroit’s force of 45 the largest in the 
country. These policewomen are not, 
according to popular conception, ei- 
ther burly, severe-voiced or uniform- 
ed. Usually both personable and 
friendly, according to national stand- 
ards, they are often college-trained 





and experts in social service. Th, 
annual pay generally equals and of}. 
surpasses that of patrolmen.+ 

Into movie houses during sch«.;| 
hours, these policewomen go to lo 
for children playing hookey. In rs 
road stations they keep a const: 
watch for “undesirable” persons co 
ing into the city. From their static 
houses, they are sent out to inve 
gate all cases in which women ; 
children are involved either as offe: 
ers or as victims. In such cases th 
may have to reason with a neglig: 
mother, return a runaway child to 
home, diagnose the basic cause for , 
case of habitual drunkenness or sv: 
some remedy for bringing a quar: 
ing family together again. At night, 
cities where they are employed, 
licewomen can be found investigat 
dance halls, keeping an eye out 
runaway girls, street-walkers, mis: 
persons and “mashers.” 

Only in the past few decades h: 
policewomen performed such fu 
tions in the United States. In 18) 
the American Female Reform Soci: 
brought about the appointment of 
New York women as the first po! 
matrons in the United States. Not u 
til 1910 was the first bona fide poli 
woman hired. She was Miss Alice 
Stebbins Wells of Los Angeles, a tl 
ological student and social wor! 
who induced 100 citizens to sign a » 
tition that won her an appointment to 
the police force. By 1915 at least 1 
cities had appointed women office: 
to their police departments, and since 
then the number has grown slow 
but steadily. 

The first policewoman in the wor! 
was appointed in Stuttgart, German 
in 1903, Today, although Nazi Ge 
many no longer employs them, polic: 
women are on duty in virtually ever 
European country for practically the 
same purposes as inthis country. 


Briefs ns : 


q Ina survey just completed by tlic 
South Dakota Agricultural Extension 
Service, rural girls were found to ha\: 
the following ideas about the econo: 
ic aspects of marriage: (1) a fifth . 
the girls said a young farm couple 
could not get married and be hap) 
without a weekly minimum income 0! 
$25; (2) a fourth said $20 would be 
enough; (3) about 17 per cent felt 51. 
sufficient; (4) a small group said %2 
was satisfactory; and (5) one gir! 
said love was all that mattered. 

@ Last week, 450,000 Girl Scou! 
throughout the country were pla: 
ning to change to new uniforms. 1: 
accordance with action taken by tl 
national board of directors, the Scout 
hereafter will wear a one-piece, for- 
est-green costume, belted at the wais! 
and zipped up the front. Supplemen- 

tIn Washington, D. C., for example, the pay of 


a policewoman starts at $1,900 a year, and in New 
York City at $2,100. 
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tarv uniforms will include pale green 
overalls and green-and-white shorts 
for recreational wear. 

q For the most distinguished work 
mong women in radio last year, Phil 
Spitalnys nationally-famous All-Girl 
Orehestra was scheduled this week to 
eceive the achievement award annu- 
ally presented by the radio committee 
of the Women’s National Exposition of 
{rts and Industries. The orchestra 
; made up mostly of small-town girls 
representing 17 states. 
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FROCES THAT SPELL FLATTERY! 


4699—Lovely for afternoons—this fetching frock 
h its fluttery sleeves, pointed revers, and grace- 


flared skirt. A treat in sheer print! Designed 

12 to 20 and 30 to 40. A 16 requires 342 yards 
neh fabric. 

4691—Ever see such a flattering at-home-frock as 

Every matron loves its slimming, panelled 

es, and colorful ric-rac braid trimming. Designed 


tr 34 to 48. A 36 requires 4 yards 36 inch fabric. 
1729—Here’s a frock that boasts two equally capti- 
ting versions—one with bows and frills for dress-up, 
e other trimmed with ric-rac for everyday! Designed 
r 2 to 10. A 6 requires 244 yards 36 inch fabric 


















New styles! Gay accessory tips! Send for our 
SPRING PATTERN BOOK and make ready for 
the new season with an up-to-minute wardrobe. 
See the many dashing styles for the entire family— 
just bound te suit all needs! Get the benefit 
of the newest suggestions, and learn how to add 
sparkle to your outfits with eye-catching acces- 
sories. Price of this book 15c; price of patterns 
l5e each; book and a pattern together, 25c. (Please 
remit coin.) Address: 

Pattern Editor, PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 








RELIEF— 


(Continued from page 3) 


through no fault of their own. Yet 
efforts on the part of Senators LaFol- 
lette, Costigan, Wagner and Black to 
provide some form of Federal relief, 
were blocked before reaching the point 
of debate. The Hoover Administration 
continued to regard unemployment as 
a local phenomenon. Although admit- 
ting that “society must assume the 
care of those unable to help them- 
selves,” the Federal government de- 
clined to define “society” as any gov- 
ernmental unit larger than a city or 
county; or, in the last resort, a state. 
But the communities hardest hit by 
the depression were precisely those 
least able to provide relief funds. 

At first, President Hoover was un- 
willing to “magnify the emergency in 
the mind of the public” by forming 
any nationwide organization to deal 
with unemployment. In October, 1930, 
he finally appointed Colonel Arthur 
Woods of New York director of a 
Committee of Unemployment. The 
Woods committee was predominantly 
a pep organization. It plastered the 
nation with “Spruce Up,” “Give a Job” 
posters, and handled suggestions for 
local relief. 

In July, 1932, after a spring of hun- 
ger marches, and four months before 
election, the Hoover Administration 
made its only admission that states 
could not bear the burden of relief 
alone. An act was approved allowing 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to make $300,000,000 worth of 
loans to the states, to be repaid out of 
Federal highway allowances. Up to 
that time the R. F. C. had confined it- 
self to lending money to-private cor- 
porations. 

BILLIONS: In the five years of the 
New Deal, 19 billion dollars have been 
spent for relief. That figure, comput- 
ed for the Senate Committee Invésti- 
gating Unemployment and confirmed 
before that committee last fortnight by 
Stuart Rice of the Central Statistical 
Board, is the first inclusive estimate 
of relief expenditures ever drawn up.t 
It varies by some six billions from 
the U. S. Treasury and WPA estimates, 
mainly because of a difference of opin- 
ion as to what constitutes relief. To 
the WPA, for example, PWA’s 3-bil- 
lion-dollar appropriation from 1933 to 
1935 was a recovery rather than a re- 
lief measure, because it awarded con- 
tracts to private firms, benefited non- 
relief as well as relief labor, and paid 
out only a third of its expenditures in 
wages. 

About one-quarter of all relief mon- 
ey has paid for the dole. This is 
direct cash relief, paid principally to 
unemployables—people too old or sick 
or demoralized by long joblessness to 
be longer eligible for private employ- 


+t According to this estimate, five billions have been 
spent by the states and localities and 14 billioms by 
the Federal government, the latter covering such na- 
tional agencies as WPA, PWA and CCC, together with 
other units that were started and then discontinued 
between 1933 and 1937. The Statistical Board, estab- 
lished by executive order in 1933 as a clearing house 
for government statistics, says no accurate estimate 
exists of the number of people who have benefited, 
but WPA guesses that in 1934 one out of every four 
Americans was helped either directly or indirectly 
through public relief programs. 





USE MERCOLIZED WAX 


This simple, all-in-one cleansing, softening, 
lubricating cream sloughs off the diecolesalll 
blemished surface skin in tiny, invisible par- 
ticles. Your underskin is then revealed clear, 
smooth and beautiful. Bring out the hidden 


beauty of YOUR skin with Mercolized Wax. 


At drug and department stores everywhere. 
New cake SHAMPOO 


To a Rich Gleaming 


JET BLACK 


Faded, Dull, Lifeless Hair is anattractive 
and deadly to romance and its inexcusable 
use now you can have soft, luxurious 
jet black hair, glorious|y beautiful andad- 
mired and envied by al!. A new Shampoo 
discovery different from anything else 
have ever , imparts new life and fus- 
tre asit At! 5 toa qmooth full even Sas 
jet black color while you wash your hair. Just shampoo 
with TINTZ Jet Black Hair Tinting Shampoo and your FR 42 
hey is Srepetormer =P eqtrancing tovennese = coeme T 
richer ick er and fairly gleams w ny dancinglig 
60 env and so odustved. TINTZ softens the hair and T ES 
makes it easier to manage. IT RINSES QUICK AND 
EASY asit REMOVES Dirt, GREASES, DANDRUFF 


Lal 

SEND NO MONEY- Mail Coupon for FREE TEST ropay 
Pp TF A Tg Fey ea te 

TINTZ CO., Dept. 693, 207 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Mm. 

Please send me 3 full 50c cakes of TINTZ Jet Black Shampoo. 

] wil! deposit on! #} .00 with my postman, pee postage on arrival, ] 
I will test the FR cE cake once every week or two and if my hair 

doesn't look lovelier than I ever dreamed possible, I will retarn t 











| the 2 remaining cakes and get my ful! deposit beck. i 
PORES . c ccccccccccccceces Coccccccesscveseeosess 
AGAPOES . ove cc cccccccccccccccsesetceseccesecsem I 
CU cannode06 00000006h 00.08 Bante. «ocresoduun ' 
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LOVER 100,000 of finest 

records at 50c & 
Tbe (value $1.50 & $2). The Symphonies, 
Chamber Music, Operas, ete., of - 
hoven, Brahms, ozart, etc. _ Mail 
orders. Catalog. Gramaphone Shop, 
18 E. 48th St., N. Y. 


MONEY ON 
MAGAZINES 





Fj 
Any 4 in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—American Fruit Grower —Good Stories 
—American Poultry —Heome Circle 

Journal = yea a -s 
onal Ledge —Home Ar eediecra: 
=. Ganstte —Household Magazine 


—Capper’s Farmer —Leghorn World 


—Mother’s Home Life 
—Cloverleaf American —Plymouth Rock Monthly 


Review —Poultry Tribune 
—Country Home —Rhode Island Red 
Everybody's Poultry Jeurnal 

Magazine —Suceessful Farming 


—Farm Journal —Woman’s World 
X PATHFINDER 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


No. change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with’ remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C 
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STOP ASTHMA 


BRONCHIAL COUGH ATTACKS 


Without Drugs—And Enjoy Relief You 
Never Dreamed of Before. 


Your bronchial tubes should always be kept 


free of congestion. If these tubes become 
filled with phlegm, you can’t breathe prop- 
erly. Germs and slow poisons breed in this 
thick, stringy mucus. Soon you suffer severe 
paroxysms. The attacks leave you terribly 
weakened and with little faith that anything 
under the sun can help you. Common, un- 
tried remedies do not get at the cause. It 
takes the Chemists’ formula, Palmiacol, to 
quickly clear the air passages of poisonous 
products which cause disease symptoms. 
SENT ON FREE TRIAL 


Write us a letter or mail thisadvertisement to: 


THE TROMMER COMPANY 
Dept. PF2, Fremont, Ohio 


We will send you a 10 day test supply—24 doses— 
of this valuable treatment. Also bookiet with case 
records and other valuable information. 

Send no money, pay nothing to postman. Don’t pay 
anything anytime unless treatment is helping you. If 
Sa! isfied, send only 50c for the treatment in 10 days. 
if not it’s FREE. We trust you. Write today. 


SKIN TROUBLE 


If you have a skin trouble that 

(1) itches or burns, (2) oozes or 

scales, (3) gets better then worse, 
let us send you a FREE Test of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your “first 
real night’s rest.’”’ Write today, a postal will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 


a 


Science says many cases falling hair and baldness 

are due to roots being starved for blood. Sensa- 

new Vacuum Helmet now made for home 

use at cheap price, feeds starved roots, stops { 

falling hair. Feel results on very first treatment. 

s new hair on your head or magne back. 

name for Free facts, price, forms B — 

or and arantee—all Free. HY VAC, inc., 
iad” Walnut Bide, DES MOINES, IOWA 






DON’T BE! 


New Hair on 
= Your Head or 
Money Back. 











Enjoy BEAUTIFUL ; 
NATURAL-LOOKING 


FALSE TEETH 


















LOW PRICES & 
60 DAYS’ 
‘ea TRIAL 
Made to order by FIT-RITE “lm ed 
Yirryy method BY MAIL, all over world. 
Send ANTEE YOU WILL BE SATISFIED. We 
NO MONEY fake your word. Catalog and impres- 
sion material FREE. Write NOW! 
UNITED STATES DENTAL COMPANY 
Dept. 447A 1855S Mitwaukee Avenue Chicago, i. 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 
of Red Caps, if you suffer from indigestion, liver, 
gall-bladder disorders or constipation. A physician’s 
rescription., Sold exclusively by—The John Harvey 
rug Co., 4 West Vernor Highway, Detroit, Mich. 
Helped Quickly! 
When Fairyfoot is applied—see 
how quickly pain STOPS and 
your bunion gets smaller, En- 
ables you to wear proper 
shoes. Easy to use. Entirely 


Finest Quality. MONEY-BACK GUAR- 
“RED CAPS” 
Painful BUNIONS 
harmless. Used on over 











see eeenn 


2,000,000 feet since 1897. 


FREE PROOF! 


Products Co., Chicago 
G, Wabash Ave., Dept. 3244 


ment. Since 1935 the states have taken 
over the care of unemployables almost 
entirely, spending a billion dollars 
for that purpose in the last two years. 
Until the New Deal, no unit of the 
Federal government was equipped to 
deal with the able-bodied unemployed. 
The first unit of that kind, the first 
national attempt to give the jobless 
man a job instead of a hand-out, was 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Established before Roosevelt had been 
in oflice a month, it provided thou- 
sands of young men (at present about 
300,000) with forestry or flood control 
jobs. On May 12, 1933, came the 
$500,000,000 Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Appropriation. In November came 
the CWA, two years later the WPA. 
WIDEST, THINNEST: The five bil- 
lion dollars spent for WPA have had, 
in the words of Administrator Harry 
Hopkins, “the widest, if by the same 
token the thinnest, spread of purchas- 
ing power” of any five billions in our 
history. With the exception of a 
privately-owned ranch in Texas which 
covers a complete county, every coun- 
ty in the United States has sponsored 
at least one of 150,000 WPA projects. 





Path finder 


nine-tenths of a penny for foreman 
wages. The other 84 cents go in wag: 
for the reliefer, 

The familiar cartoon of the avera 
reliefer leaning on his shovel is }) 
lied by the testimony of Colonel F. « 
Harrington, hard-boiled Army en 
neer, Assistant Administrator a: 
Chief Engineer of WPA. Said Colo: 
Harrington before the House subco: 
mittee on appropriations last mont! 


About 40 per cent of our peop! 

. . are over 45 years of age. Now 
obviously, those carpenters and brick 
layers and plumbers cannot produc: 
at the rate that a man of 30 can 
But, so far as his willingness to wor! 
is concerned ... leaving aside the per- 
centage of malingerers and undesira 
bles that you find in any industry, th: 
people on the WPA have just as muc! 
willingness and desire to work a 
any people that I have seen in ove: 
25 years of experience in work that 
had nothing to do with relief. 


“MR. S.”: The average relief wo: 
er, according to WPA’s research di 
sion, is about 40, native-born, m 
and white. WPA found its ay 
age reliefer in “Mr. Robert S,” 
real person, an unskilled laborer 


WPA photo, Wi! 


Among Other Things, WPA Workers Have Built 44,000 Miles of Roadway 


Scarcely a town, however remote, has 
not been affected. 

Last month WPA looked back over 
a two-year record. It found that 
America’s five billions had bought, 
among other things: 11,000 public 
buildings; 44,000 miles of highways 
and streets; 19,300 new bridges; 11,500 
miles of drainage ditches; 4,000 miles 
of water mains; 3,300 storage dams; 
5,700 miles of sewers; 100,000,000 arti- 
cles sewn for relief clients; 24,000,000 
pounds of food canned and preserved. 

There were other, less measurable 
items: the foundation for an American 
folk culture in the WPA theater and 
art projects, the monumental Ameri- 
can Guide series produced by the Fed- 
eral Writers’ project, the Historical 
American Building survey, Least tan- 
gible of all WPA achievements was 
the job of maintaining the morale of 
the average reliefer. 

Of every WPA dollar, four cents 
goes for administrative expense, 11.1 
cents for equipment and material, 


Fort Wayne, Ind., near the country 
population and economic center. 

Mr. S reached the eighth gra 
then started to work on his fathe: 
farm. Thirteen years ago he went | 
Fort Wayne, got a job with a lar 
tank and pump company, met and m 
ried Mrs. S, who was a wrapper i! 
factory. They bought furniture « 
the installment plan and “indulged | 
the one extravagance of their lives 
an electric washing machine.”  !! 
found odd jobs, finally a WPA job. 

The S’s have three children and li\ 
in a run-down four-room apartmen 
Mr. S works seven hours a day, ear! 
ing $50 a month on a WPA road 
project. Five WPA workers share th 
expense of running a car back and 
forth from the project, 15 miles fron 
Fort Wayne. 

“Mr. S is always talking about things 
‘opening up again.’ Until then he says 
they will get along somehow 


They are waiting for better times, 


for a real job,” 
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This is Mr. S, the anonymous WPA 
vorker. All that he has to sell are 
his character and his muscles, There 
ire at present nearly 2,500,000 of him. 
On straight home relief there are 

early 2,000,000 more, a little older, a 
little more discouraged. Some of them 
have been out of work too long to be 
vain employable. Some of them, with 

edical aid, would be “as good as 
ew.’ Some of them are eager and 
ble to work, but live in sections of the 

untry where for one reason or an- 
ther WPA’s far-flung billions have 
iled to provide adequate projects. 
veral million potential Mr. S’s are 
it yet on relief, 

What is to become of America’s Mr. 

who wants to work and lives in 
ope that things will “open up again”? 
Even if America should climb back 

1929 prosperity levels, will he 
ever again have a job in private em- 
ov? Previous depressions have 
been broken by the discovery of some 
tural resource, such as gold, or by 
but the stimulant effect of war 
lowed by greater depression. The 

rd indicates that unless America 

; to war in quest of false prosper- 

. or stages a striking industrial 

eback to levels far higher than 

e of 1929, or discovers some great 

economic frontier, or makes some 
profound change in her social sys- 
tem, many, many Mr. S’s. will be on 
elief for the rest of their lives. 

SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT: There 
re those who would turn the unem- 
ployed back to private charity, despite 
the fact that annual relief expendi- 
tures by all units of government in the 
United States total at least 20 times 
the 80 millions that are annually 
raised for Community Chests. 

\side from this school of thought, 
there are several basic conflicts of 
opinion on the question of what kind 
of relief is best, who should pay for 
t, and who should administer it. One 

flict is between the dole and work 

lief. Advocates of work relief, while 
nitting that the dole is a great 
deal cheaper, maintain that the dole 
the hand-out builds a class of 
rmanent unemployables. In prac- 

e, work relief is generally accepted 
day as having proved superior. 

rhe cost of relief is another con- 

versy. Many would turn all the ex- 
nse back to state and local govern- 
ents, Opponents of this point of view 
int out that hardly a state in the 
ion is financially able to bear even 
lf its relief burden. Similarly, Fed- 

il administrators are convinced that 

unties and cities, which till 1932 
bore the brunt of relief costs, are 
lay spending to the limit of their 
esources, 

The third and most timely relief 
ssue.is whether the contro] of funds 
hall be in Washington or in the state 
flice. Perhaps the most intelligent 
pposition to centralized relief control 

has come from Charles P. Taft’s Com- 
inittee of Community Mobilization for 
Human Needs (PATHFINDER, Mar. 
-6). Says Taft: “WPA is a good pro- 
cram, but it costs just twice as much 
as it needs to.” He advocates a unified 


national relief policy administered 
locally with Federal financial] aid. 
WPA’s answer is that simply to hand 
over money to local groups without 
being able to supervise its expenditure 
is bad administrative practice. If a 
local group chose to misspend its 
funds, the only way of bringing it into 
line would be to withhold the funds 
and thereby penalize the innocent re- 


liefers. Furthermore, says WPA 
Deputy Administrator Aubrey Wil- 
liams: 


Many relief systems are notorious- 
ly inadequate, inefficient, and inhu- 
mane. People are put on a dollar or 
two a week. Their methods in many 
places involve nailing peoples’ names 
upon the doors of the town hall... 
denying them votes, forfeiting their 
citizenship. These are ordinary un- 
employed people, honest citizens will- 
ing and able to work for a living. 
They ought not to be subjected to 
these things ... Our greatest trouble © 
comes from the local attitude of some 
persons against impoverished people 

. I believe with all my heart... 
that if you were to throw responsi- 
bility back to the states, it would not 
be many months before you would 
have this on the level of soup kitchens 
and paupers’ oaths, 


Actually, the debate over Federal 
and local administration seems to 
some to be of relatively small impor- 
tance. To those who feel that matters 
much more basic than method must 
be considered, it appears clear that 
the giant problem of relief is perma- 
nent in the sense that it will be an 
economic and social headache until 
something happens, or is made to 
happen, to present a cure. 

In 1930, President Hoover’s job com- 
mittee called unemployment “the 
great blot on our economic system 
today.” It said further: “On the one 
hand we have idle workers ... On the 
other hand we have idle resources and 
idle plants . . . Nobody profits by the 
situation; everybody loses. It seems 
to be nobody’s fault, It has come about 
as the result of uncontrolled economic 
forces ...” 

These words of 1930 might well be 
the words of some committee report- 
ing to President Roosevelt today in 
1938. Through the years, there has 
been basically little change in the 
spread of joblessness. Necessary and 
life-saving billions haye been spent on 
relief, but they have been no more 
than a palliative; certainly, they have 
not been a cure, Yet there are few 
who think the spending can be appre- 
ciably reduced while millions are 
without work; and only non-realists 
hold that things would be better if 
government withdrew from the pic- 
ture entirely. 

Faced with conditions as they are, 
most people have come to realize that 
government, working with business 
and agriculture, must somehow bring 
health to the economic system. Idle 
workers must get jobs, Idle resources 
must be made active. Idle plants must 
start to hum. Until these things hap- 
pen, “the great blot” will remain, 
costly palliatives will continue, and 
the grave problem of relief will not 
be one step toward real solution. 
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ONE WEEK’S 


F R E TRIAL 


The Sensible Way To Relieve Constipation and 
Stay Prompt and Regular 


Because O. S. R. Vegetable Tablets give such effective 
relief from constipation, folks who use them are usual- 
ly so thoroughly pleased and satisfied that they do 


not £8, back to ordinary laxatives. That is w we 
decided on this unusual way to introduce O, 8. R. to 
new users . . . letting them try them absolutely free 


for one week! O. S. R. is a purely vegetable com- 
pound—made of 8 selected medicinal herbs and eee 
vides a safe, easy way to stay prompt and bright. The 
use of this mild, sensible vegetable preparation hel 

you avoid the biliousness, weary headaches, gas an 
flatulence, poor appetite, etc., oun by accumula- 
tions of intestinal waste... Try O. S. R. ee 
absolutely FREE. For a full week’ s free tri a0 
ror name and address to gg A, THE STANDA D 
REMEDY CO., BALTIMORE, Mt CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 


RUPTURED? 


Get Up-To-Date Relief 


Why try to worry along with old-fashioned 
trusses that gouge your flesh—press heavily on 
hips and spine—enlarge opening—fail to hold 
ruptureupandin? YouneedtheCluthe. Noleg- 
straps or cutting belts. Automatic adjustable 
pad seals opening—follows every body move- 
ment with instant increased support in case of 
strain, Cannot slip. Holds rupture whether at 
workorplay. Light,easy towear. Waterproof. 
Can be worninbath. Send for amazing FREE 100 
page, cloth-bound book “Advice To hu tured” 
and details of liberal truthful 60-day trial offer, 
Also names of grateful Cluthe users (publication 
permitted) in yourneighborhood, Write today. 
Cluthe Sons, Dept. 12, Bloomfield, New Jersey, 


ARTHRITIS- 
NEURITIS- 
RHEUMATISM 


If you want to really try to get at your 
Arthritis—Rheumatism—Neuritis—Sciatica— 
Lumbago, you must first get rid of the old and 
false belief that Uric Acidisall that causes them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—Ar- 
thritis.” In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every 
sufferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation to 
any sufferer sending their address a rad 
to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph, 
209-H Street, Hallowell, Maine. 
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IP YOU NEED EXTRA MONEY 


Write at once for free details of our unusual offer 
to spare time subscription workers. Address 
PATHFINDER .....--seseess WASHINGTON, D. GC. 


Sore or Bleeding 
gums disappear 
often in two weeks 
by use of dentist's 
scientific formula 
“VEE-LAR.” Thou- 
sands made happy! Why not save YOUR teeth? 
Complete home treatment must satisfy you or your 
money refunded. Send for “‘VEE-LAR” today. Delay 
is dangerous. 2 WEEKS TRIAL TREATMENT $1.00. 
Calaway Grant, Grant Bidg., D-12, Los Angeles, Calif. 


BACKACHE 


Flush Kidneys of Waste Matter, 
Poisons and Acid and Stop 
Getting Up Nights 























When your kidneys are clogged and your 
bladder is irritated and passage we 
often smarts and burns you need Gold Medal 
Haarlem Oil Capsules, a fine harmless stimu- 
lant and diuretic that always works and costs 
but 35 cents at any modern drug store. It’s one 

ood, safe way to put hogtay es into 

aae and bladder—you’ll sleep sound the 
whole night thru. But be sure and get GOLD 
MEDAL—right from Haarlem in Holland- 
you are assured of results. 

Other symptoms of weak kidneys and irri- 
tated bladder are backache, puffy eyes, leg 
cramps, moist palms, burning or scanty passage. 








































































WAKE UP YOUR 


LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 
The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
reely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
e bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 
Amere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile.fiow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. ©1030. c.P.inc. 


Do You Want Relief From 


ASTHMA 


PASCAL COMPANY, Inc. 


Textile Tower, Seattle, Wash. 
fe A N T E D ie Be — Vg on Oe 


Columbian Music Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5X, Toronto, Can. 


“CURSE OF ELDERLY MEN” 


FP. A. Carleton M. D., 111 Norway St., Boston, Mass. 
bas discovered a medicine having specific remedial 
action on the above distressing ailment. It has saved 
many from serious operation. Particulars on request. 


PYORRHEA 





SUFFERERS. Prompt relief guaranteed 

If your teeth are becoming 

loose or gums bleed—don’t - 

loose or gums pieed—don't NOX-PYRO 

which has been accomplishing amazing results, even in 

most stubborn cases. Sold on a money-back guarantee. 

You take no risk, Sent postpaid for $1.00. Order today. 
AMES CO., 


Dept. A. ATLANTA, GA. 


Ty ari 
Varicose Veins, Open Leg Sores, Milk or Fever 
away atonce for FREE Booklet—*THE LIEPE M 
OF HO ME TREATMENT." Telisallabout this 40-year-old 
pita y th — Metheds, 
Dest. 16-D, 3284 N. Green Se Gen he a ve., Mi Wisconsin 


so NO KNIFE +* NO PAIN 


ENZAL is a scientific internal 


Fac #£S treatment. A private formuls. 


Used successfully by thousands, 

FREE! Prescribed by Doctors; com- 
pounded by Registered Drug- 

gist. ENZAL CAPSULES are 

easy to take, with just a sip of water. Money- 
back guarantee. Write for clear, honest in- 
formation—mailed in plain, sealed envelope. 
ENZAL M PRODUCTS a 


et 















MPLES OF REMARK- 
FREE ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


Stomach Ulcers 


(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromley, of Rut- 
land, Vt., writes: “I suf- 
fered for 10 years with 
acid-stomach trouble. Doc- 
tors all told me I had ul- 
cers and would have to 
diet the rest of my life. 
Before taking your treat- 
ment I weighed 143 pounds 
and could eat nothing but 
soft seas. and milk. Now, 
after ~~ Von’s Tab- 
lets, I vel _ poe. 

can eat almost anything 
and feel perfectly well.” If you suffer from indi- 
gestion, gastrit. heartburn, bloating or any other 





stomach trouble induced by gastric hyperacidity, you, 
too, should receive quick relief. Send at once for 
PREE Samples of this wonderful treatment. A 
free Booklet is included. Write 
PHILADELPRIA VON CO. 
Fox Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PASTIME and LUCIDS 





Coin Stunt 


Take a small coin in each hand and 
stretch out your arms as far apart as 
you can. Then tell your audience that 
you will make both coins pass into 
one hand without bringing your hands 
together. 

The secret: place one coin upon a 
table, then turn your body around 
until the hand with the other coin 
comes to where the first coin lies on 
the table. With that hand pick up the 
coin on the table and both will be in 
one hand, while your arms are still 
widely extended. 

>. 


Punctuated Sentence 


For the benefit of those who became 
tangled up with their semicolons and 
other punctuation marks, here is one 
correct solution to last week’s “had 
had” puzzle: 

In an English test Wimpus, while 
Harduppe had had “had had,” had had 
“had.” “Had had” had had the ex- 
aminers’ approval. 





Brain Teaser 


This interesting problem was con- 
tributed by M. Cohen, of Dorchester, 
Mass.: The investments in a certain 
business by A, B, C, D, E and F 
amounted to $3,119. The difference of 
the squares of A and B investments 
was $33,263. The difference of the 
squares of C and D investments was 
the same, and the difference of the 
squares of E and F investments was 
also the same. How much did each 
invest? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The two 
cars would meet 162 times; 12 of these 
meetings would be at the starting 


point. 
—_——- 


Smiles 


Stingo—It’s hard to collect money 
in these times, 

Bingo—How do you know? Are 
you a collector? 

Stingo—No, but a lot of people have 
tried to collect from me. 


Smiff—My wife is so very tender 
hearted she won’t even whip cream. 

Chuzz—That’s nothing. My wife 
won’t beat rugs, and tears come to her 
eyes every time she has to skin those 
helpless little onions. 


Mrs. Stubblefield—['ll say this much 
for the last war. 

Mrs. Chubwitt—What is that? 

Mrs. Stubblefield—It didn’t last long 
after my boy got into it. 





O’Pinch—Don’t you think Chugwa- 
ter suffers from too high an opinion 
of himself? 

O’Jawish—I don’t think he suffers. 
He seems to enjoy it. 








Customer Skjold—I thought you said 
you had considered the recession a 
slashed prices? 

Dealer Bjones—We have. 

Skjold—Then you must have done 
with a safety razor blade. 


Mrs. Playfoot—What is the heig 
of happiness? 

Sally—In my case he’s about { 
feet seven inches. 


Dolcini—Young Rygg is a live wi 
I tell you. 

Dzudi—That probably explains | 
shocking habits, 


Mrs. Newwedd—I would like a nice 
mess of slumps, please. 

Grocer—‘Slumps?” I’m afraid | 
don’t understand what you mean. 

Mrs. Newwedd—But only last nig! 
my husband told a business friend 
there were fresh slumps in the mar- 
ket, and I wanted so much to surprise 
him with some for dinner. 


Billfuzz—There’s a lot of talk about 
equal rights for women. Do you be- 
lieve a woman is entitled to a man’s 
wages? 

Zimpir—That depends on wheth 
they are married. 


HOUSEHOLD 


Care of Sheets 


Home specialists claim that half th 
life of sheets is in their constructio: 
and the other half in their use an! 
care. Tests on the wearing qualit 
of some medium-weight sheets ha\ 
shown that they should last throug 
197 to 252 launderings, and that thre: 
and a half years of storage of son 
unused sheets causes no deterioratio 

How long the sheets will wear, o! 
course, depends on the treatment the) 
get. Their life can be lengthened 
considerably by rotating their use 
regularly with other sheets. But the 
use of strong bleaches in laundering 
shortens the life of any sheet. Soft 
water, on the other hand, helps to free 
sheets of soil. In laundering them, the 
use of plenty of soap, but little or no 
bleach, and thorough rinsing are very 
important. 

The life of sheets is also determined 
by the way they are ironed. Irons 
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AGENTS 


ame | 





BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
urt or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 


‘thfinder, Washington, D. C. 


ASTROLOGY 


JE—HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. Three ques- 
ns answered with advice. Send 10c silver, birth- 

cor Se . Analysis Doctor J. Tousana, 
911 cago 


mn 


AVIATION 


AVIATION APPRENTICES. Good Pay—Big Future. 
rite, immediately, enclosing stamp. echanix 
ersal Aviation Service. Strathmoor Station, 


D, t. Q-2, Detroit, Michigan. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
( rses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


AINS IN LAND! Where crops are dependable. 
ington, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho. Qeegen 
North Dakota. Literature. Impartial ad 
y state. J. W. Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., 
il, Minn. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


2ESS POSTCARDS AT HOME. Pay 2c per 
Everything supplied. Write Dorothea Cos- 
(P), Hynes, California. 


ESS, MAIL COSMETIC SAMPLES from home. 
val advertiser. 1c per sample, plus comm. 
nus on resulting sales. Pay weekly. Spare 
easy work. a a free. Rome, Box 55-LD 
k Station, N. Cc. 


IED Shenae WEAR FREE DRESSES and 

friends, etc. Can earn to $23 weekly. No 

ng, no investment. Write fully giving age, 

ize. Fashion Frocks, Dept. CD-1029, Cin- 
ti, O. 


CATALOGS FROM HOME. Spare time. Na- 
1 advertiser. lc each, plus comm. and bonus 
iting sales. Pay weekly. Easy work. Informa- 
a Co. G P. O. Box 231-PC, 
yn, . 
RESS OUR ENVELOPES HOME. We pay in ad- 
e. Wonderful opportunity. Experience Un- 
essary. Everything Supplied. Free Details. Write, 
nwide Distributors, 401 Broadway, New York. 
PA. 























FROG RAISING 


RAISE FROGS!’’ We Buy! Good prices year round! 
all pond starts you. Free book shows sketch. 


A nerican Frog Canning (145-D) NewOrleans, Louisiana. 
INSTRUCTION 


“UNCLE SAM” 1938 JOBS. Start $105-$175. Pre- 
e now for next examinations. Common educa- 
isually sufficient. Full particulars—list positions, 

var ons. Pra n Institute, Dept. R-13, 
ter 






a INVESTMENT 
VEST in serviced first mortgage loans. Write 
rud M. & R. Cor Tacoma, Wash. 
MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


HORS’ MANUSCRIPTS wanted for immediate 
rent: examination. Revel, 41 West 
New ork. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
ARN HOW TO ATTRACT HEALTH, Wealth, Hap- 


ness, Priends. Proven system. Simplified form. 
iscript. 25¢. Palmer (Author, Lecturer) Box 


1842 Chicago. 
PLANTS FOR SALE 


FROSTPROOF CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS: 
900, 60c; 1,000, $1.00; 5,000 and over 75c per thou- 
i. Free Catal ——s valuable planting and 

raying information, also special premium offers. 
pl —_ guaranteed. Write today. P. D. Fulwood, 
ton, Ga. 

END NO MONEY. Cuege ane Onion Plants. All 
Varieties now ready. 1,000, 90c; 2,000, 
15. Standard Plant ~y putter, Ga. 

O. D. CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS, now ready. 
All leading varieties. 500, 50c; 1,000, 90c; 2,000, 
60. Parmers Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


*3.50 Truss FREE iz, 


now or ever— you this truss just for trying a 
rupture method which gives quick relief in most 
cases. Doctor’s Invention — Different. No 
traps, no nlange Belts or _ ~~ Bands. Does not 
gouge or en — iminates severe pres- 
sure. Holds re UP and IN. Cannot slip. 
Easy to wear. mafortable. No harness. Method 
sent on 80 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 


E 0. KOCH, 9672 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St, Kansas City, Mo. 


i RS DON’T BE CUT 
3 Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 
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for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write a E.R. 
Page Go., 300-C32 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 








that are too hot will gradually weaken 
cotton threads even if the scorch is 
not enough to be seen. Folding the 
sheets after ironing is also important. 
They should occasionally be folded in 
different places when they are ironed. 
Sheets should not be placed in great 
piles after ironing or in storage, as 
the weight presses too heavily on 
the folds. 

If an ironer is used a crease should 
not be made along the selvage by 
turning it in, because such creases 
soon wear through and the selvage 
will pull off. Since shrinkage is some- 
times exaggerated by the direction in 
which the sheet is ironed, the direc- 
tion of ironing should be reversed oc- 
casionally to keep the sheet more near- 
ly to its original dimensions, 


Week’s Hints 


q Sirup left from pickled or spiced 
fruits makes a delicious flavoring for 
roast meats. 

@ Soap should never be used when 
washing a raincoat. Instead, use a 
solution of one pound of alum to three 
gallons of water. 

q@ Baste a tuck in new curtains 
under the top hem where it will not 
show, then if the curtains shrink when 
first laundered it will be easy to let 
out the extra length. 

@ Grease both the pan and paper 
when lining cake pans. 

@ A teaspoon of vinegar added to 
each cup of furniture polish will give 
added brilliancy. 

@ Freshly baked loaves and rolls 
should be cooled on a wire rack or 
inverted baking pan; never on a cloth, 
because that causes steaming which 
results in soggy crusts. 

q No harm can come of letting food 
stand in an open tin can provided the 
food is properly refrigerated. 

@ Angel food cake is apt to be 
tough if the oven is too hot; 250 degrees 
Fahrenheit is the proper temperature. 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Time counts—Don't risk delay in pat 

enting your invention. Write for new 48- p28 ree 
booklet, ‘“‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.”’ No charge 
for prelimipary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
and Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
6982 Adams Bldg., Washington, D. C 


PHOTO FINISHING _ 


THE PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 

developed, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
one tinted enlargement, or eight reprints, 25c coin. 
Reprints 2c. The Photo Mill. Box 629-H, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


SNAPSHOTS IN COLORS—Roll developed, 8 Natural 

Color Prints—25c. Natural Color  reprints—3c. 
Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color Photo, C-6l, 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 


PROMPT SEI SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double 

weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
—_ each roll, 25c. Excel Photo Service, Dubuque, 
owa. 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
prints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
print Service, Box A, Roanoke, Virginia. 
TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double W 
largements and eight lifetime prints, 25c. 
3c. Mays Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 
negative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57 George, Chicago. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate arg Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd. t. 5, Toronto, Can. 


ner TOBACCO 
HIGHER QUALITY! Golden smoking or rich ripe 
chewing, four pounds postpaid, $1.00. Riverside 
Ranch, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 

VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 


TOMATO Fiente now ready. Large, stocky, well 

rooted, eld-grown from Certified seed. Roots 
wrapped in damp moss. Varieties: Marglobe, Bonnie 
Best, and Greater Baltimore. Express, $2.00 per 
1,000; 10,000 and over $1.50 per 1,000. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. P. D. Fulwood, ton, Ga. 
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RELIEVED...1TCHING STOPPED 


For quick relief from itching of eczema, pim- 
ples, athlete’s foot, and other externally one. 
eruptions, use cooling, antiseptic, liquid cob. 
PRESCRIPTION. Grenesiom, etainless, dries fast, 
Stops the most intense leching ino burey. ato tol 
bottle, at drug stores, proves it—or money back. 


D.D.D. Prescription 


New York Doctor Lowers 
HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


in 22 out of 26 cases 


Dr. Frederic Damrau, eminent physician of New 
York City, recently lowered the blood pressure in 
22 out of 26 cases with ALLIMIN Essence of 
Garlic-Parsley Tablets. Not only did the blood 
pressure come down and stay down with the use 
of ALLIMIN, but dizziness and headaches were 
completely relieved in almost every case. To get 
the selfsame tablets used by Dr. Damrau, ask your 
druggist for ALLIMIN Essence of Garlic-Parsley 
Tablets and take no substitutes or imitations. 
For FREE sample and valuable booklet by doctor, 
address, Van Patten Co., 54 W. Illinois, Chicago. 


All Nerves? 

Hagerstown, Md. — Mrs. 
Blanche Stine, 515 Jefferson 
St., says: “For a weakened 
condition and upset nerves I 
recommend Dr. Pierce’s Fav- 
vorite Prescription. When I 
suffered from ‘nerves’ and 
an all-tired-out feeling, ‘Fa- 
vorite Prescription’ gave me 
an appetite and made me feel 
better in a short time.” Buy 
it in liquid or tablets from your druggist 
today, See how much calmer and stronger 
you feel after using this tonic. 


PSORIASIS 


F ima E bo Why suffer fron. this obstinate, repul- 
sive, scaly skin disease, Ps 
which you may believe to be & 
T REA L vx pone cenma, ‘he sof how dis: 
t treatment. gardiess o iw jo 
Treatment couraged you may be after stonish you. 
re erations without success, its resuite will astoni 
bsdea-p MA is a scientific devel ected by a pharma- 
cist after many yeare of research wor! So pas nga pr 
to give you mat in two weeks or money refunded meet. 3 
Send for PREE \iberal trial (| of 
Try it ond rea. ou a tices Ox the 2 oer toe read Soe pee 


ES, Dept. P-41, Box 115 
Linwood Station, petRorr, ‘MICHIGAN 








ARE 
you 








GOT A BOIL? 





If so, you want relief. Try Carboil Salve. 
Carboil tends to reduce inflammation and 
pain due to boils, temporary risings, minor 
cuts, festers, burns and non-poisonous in- 
sect bites. 50c at druggists or by mat 
from Spurlock-Neal Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


WATCH YOUR ADDRESS LABEL 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 








If you are poisoned by 


TOO MUCH ACID 


Read Our Offer—Do This 


Is Acid in your blood causing “Arthritis;” 
stiff joints; sore muscies; rheumatic pains; 
neuritis; neuralgia? 

Bladder weakness? Kidney irritation? Up 
many times at night? “Worn Out’? “Acid” 
Stomach? “Catch cold” easily? Skin itehy? 
No “pep”? Nervous? 


WANT A 75c BOTTLE? 
(Regular Prescription Quantity) 


For more than 45 years The Williams 
Treatment has been helping others to com- 
fortable days and nights. 

We will give acid sufferers who send this adver- 
tisement, home address and ten cents (stamps or 
coin) one full size 75-cent bottle (32 doses) of 
The Williams Treatment and booklet with DIET and 
other helpful suggestions. No obligation. No C. O. D. 
Only one bottle given same person, family or ad- 
dress. Sold since 1892. 


This advt. and 10c. must be sent. 
DR. D. A. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Offer MU 13, East Hampton, Conn. 
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Tere is a general mass hysteria 
in the world today. People are bewildered. They 
find themselves in doubt and confusion. Why? 
Because of an avalanche of news that pours over 
them day after day. The daily output of one press 








association, for 
instance, has 
increased from 
15,000 words in 
1900 to 200,000 
in 1937. Radio 


Sas Vekcanie Mt Mors thor see 9. est eh at 
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. How does it 
affect YOU? 


The World War. . . biggest story since 


: Napoleon... started the avalanche of news that started 
. cA the general bewilderment that started the mass hysteria 
ne that started the complication of world affairs that started 
more news that started more bewilderment that started 
more hysteria that has us all chasing our own tails. 


showers its news-broadeasts from coast to coast. 
Extra editions of newspapers. ..news reels in the 
movies. ..the world today suffers News Indigestion. 


But there is one way to find order in the chaos of to- 
day’s news—PATHFINDER—which brings you a di- 
gest of the important news of the week clearly, con- 
cisely, comprehensively. PATHFINDER is the only 
news magazine published in Washington, D. C.— 
center of world interest today. It has the largest cir- 
culation of any news weekly. It is the most quoted 
magazine—regardless of character—in the country. 


o2 ISSUES FOR $1.00 A YEAR 


PATHFINDER is America’s most popular news weekly—you can é 
52 issues for only $1—less than 2c an issue! You can’t afford to be 
without this important news weekly at this low price. Act now. Send 


in this coupon without delay! 

Please send me PATHFINDER regularly for a year. I enclose ( ) $1.00 
for one year—52 issues; (_) $2.00 for three years—-156 issues. 
PEO Sak 4ke co ow ad obs aS babe oe see 6b oe re 6 6 Ee ol Sots «ata oes 28 











